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BooR Il. 
CHAPTER III. 
“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


LIGHTS were flashing, cabs rattling, link-boys shouting, and the 
inhabitants of Shekelton Terrace were made aware by these signifi- 
cant sounds that Mrs. Matthew Levy was giving one of her cele- 
brated entertainments. Under the striped awning a continuous 
stream of black coats and gorgeous dresses passed into the house. 
Being there relieved of wraps and overcoats, the owners of the 
said attire flashed brilliantly forth in startling raiment and 
gleaming jewels. Diamonds sparkled everywhere. On snowy 
shirt-fronts and massive busts, on powdered necks and @are arms 
and ungloved fingers. They crowned the ebon tresses of portly 
matrons, and glistened among the curls and plaits of young wives. 
They blazed on shoulder-straps and stomachers, and coiled 
serpent-like around plump wrists; they did their best to cover 
vast tracts of unclothed flesh, and struggled manfully to display 
themselves wherever apparel was, or was not. 

It was a brave show, and spoke eloquently of vast fortunes 
amassed by honest labour and patient industry. A show that 
held encouragement to young beginners who still looked doubt- 
fully on the prospects of 4ric-a-brac, considered as a business, 
or spoke slightingly of emporiums for clothing, or the profits of 
“misfits,” or the wisdom of supplying the worst articles at the 
highest price obtainable from the innocent and unwary. 

A brave show indeed! A sight that made Mrs, Matthew 
Levy’s heart glow with gratified pride as the glistening silks 
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trailed over her drawing-room carpet, and the powdered beauties 
paraded their bedizened persons under her glittering chandeliers. 

Mrs. Levison sat in a corner with Dolly by her side, and looked 
enviously at this parade of wealth, The advance of age had 
only brought out in a fuller degree the worst side of her nature. 

She bitterly resented her own unexpected descent from wealth 
to poverty. She felt enraged as she looked out on, or mingled in 
scenes like the present, that her own superior advantages of birth 
and breeding—not to mention religion—were.quite unrecognized 
where money reigned supreme. 

She did not under-estimate the power or value of the god of 
Judaism. How was it possible to do so when it could command 
such luxury and comfort as she daily witnessed? But in her 
heart she despised its worshippers even while she envied them. 

No one ever took much notice of her at these entertainments. 
She was generally regarded as a poor invalid relative whom the 
Levys, in kindness of heart, were supporting. The fact of her 
being poor and not “one of us,” as Mrs. Levy contemptuously 
observed, was not conducive to popularity. She was only there 
on sufferance—a truth Sheba had long recognized, but which her 
mother obstinately refused to acknowledge. She still, persisted 
in dressing herself in a style she could ill afford, a style unsuit- 
able also to the ravages of illness and time, and appearing in the 
drawing-rooms on all festive occasions like the present. 

Mrs. Matthew Levy was very good-natured, and though she 
did not like her brother’s wife or forgive him for his folly in 
marrying a Christian, and a penniless Christian to boot, she yet 
did not visit those errors on the offender. An extra inmate or 
two made very little difference to the household at No. 5, Shekelton 
Terrace,and Mrs. Levison must learn to like fried fish and cosher 
meat, and reconcile herself to accepting sandwiches in which frag- 
ments of the toothsome “porker” had no place. She always 
invited her to be present at her parties, indeed she loved to display 
her importance and the wealth of her friends to this outsider, 
and Mrs. Levison always accepted the invitations and hid her 
jealousy and heart-burnings under an appearance of enjoyment 
she was far from feeling. 

But Sheba could not do this. 

She was the same plain-spoken, impetuous, intolerant girl 
whose youth had been so misjudged—whose nature so warped— 
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whose love so tragic. Any loss, any suffering to herself, was 
preferable to hypocrisy. She could not smile and flatter as her 
mother did, and then revenge this diplomacy by denunciations 
of the very person or persons for whom it had been exercised. 

To Sheba truth was still everything ; and while she cherished 
this delusion she was never likely to be popular. When she 
could not speak out what she felt, she remained silent. This was 
a proceeding quite as objectionable, and drew forth many unflat- 
tering comments on her unamiable disposition, and sullen temper. 

She sat alone to-night while the sound of revelry from the 
reception-rooms reached her from time to time. 

She was not writing, though the table before her was covered 
with sheets of MS. paper. She felt too weary and too dis- 
pirited even for working at the trifle on which she had been 
engaged: a short tale for a magazine which had already 
accepted her occasional contributions. 

Nothing is so easily discouraged as genius, for however sure 
it feels of its own power, it knows that power must wait for the 
recognition of others—that .it cannot work independently, any 
more than an unfledged bird can reach the sky. 

And Sheba was very humble. Praise and encouragement 
were the very breath of life to her efforts. Now she could 
expect neither one nor other. She thought of Franz Miiller’s 
rough arid kindly teaching—of Paul’s pride and praise—of Noel 
Hill’s gentle sympathy. Alas! where were they all now? Be- 
yond her reach—beyond her longing—beyond the cry of her 
passionate heart. 

The hot tears fell through her clasped fingers on to the loose 
. and scattered sheets below, blistering the words she had already 
written, disfiguring the smooth surface which was still a blank. 

It is terrible to be alone in that mental loneliness which acts 
and re-acts upon itself; which eats into the heart where it 
reigns, as aguafortis eats into the metal it touches. 

There are natures to whom suffering is wholesome ; but there 
are others where it falls as a blight, destroying more than it 
can ever restore. Life had seemed very hard to this girl, sitting 
there in her loneliness and unhappiness. She had never pos- 
sessed a home where love and confidence abounded. Going 
back in memory to her sad and most unyouthful youth, she saw 


how much she had missed in what to others seemed insignificant. 
: 22* 
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A child whose home atmosphere is one of love, confidence and 
sympathy is only conscious that such things are its right ; but a 
child who grows up unknowing them save by seeing others 
possess them, is painfully aware of the difference their absence 
can make. 

Sheba knew in her own heart that she would rather go to a 
stranger for sympathy or advice than to her own mother ; that 
to speak to her of what was in her heart or nature, would only 
be like speaking an unintelligible language. 

The memory of that cold and unloved childhood stood for ever 
between them, and the barrier of her love’s great error was one she 
could never remove. Mrs. Levison was not generous enough to 
forget her daughter’s sin, or keep silence on so acceptable a 
‘subject for reproach. 

When the girl winced and shivered beneath some hint or 
sarcasm, she felt a glow of satisfaction in the power she wielded. 
When Sheba opposed her wishes, disproved the logic of her 
arguments, or remonstrated with her for some act of folly, she 
found an intense enjoyment in what she called “turning the 
tables,” which simply meant bringing up all the girl’s headstrong 
and unfilial conduct in the past, as groundwork for the anticipa- 
tion of future ill-doing. 

So Sheba had gradually ceased to say anything, and bore the 
burden of her mother’s follies and extravagances, and her in- 
cessant fretful repining against the undeserved misfortunes of her 
life, with all the patience she could summon. 

There was less and less hope that they could ever understand 
each other. It was not possible for two such antagonistic 
natures to do so. Sheba saw that she must resign herself to her . 
fate, and learn that for her the name of “ mother” was not the 
sweet and sacred thing it had proved to be to others. 

It was too late now ever to hope for that. 

* * * * * 

The sounds of revelry from below waxed louder as the hours 
went on. There had been a general move to the supper-room, 
and the clatter of forks and spoons, the flying of champagne 
corks, and the loud bursts of laughter, proclaimed that the 
festive occasion was being improved both wisely and well. 

Sheba lifted her head, and dashed the tears from her eyes with 


an impatient gesture. 
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“What is the use of crying?” she said. “Tears won’t alter 
one’s fate. . I’ve wasted a whole evening in retrospect and done 
no work. That is very unwise. But I cannot write when I am 
unhappy, without my unhappiness affecting the story. I wonder 
if other authors are foolish enough to put themselves and their 
feelings into their books? I suppose not. It is a veritable 
‘wearing one’s heart on one’s sleeve,’ and the ‘daws’ won't 
spare their pecks.” 

She was right there. Nothing is more foolish than to expect 
sympathy or comprehension from the world at large. It is ask- 
ing for bread to receive a stone, as Sheba was yet to discover. 

For this night, however, she put aside her papers, and laid her 
aching head on the pillow. 

It was useless to try to sleep till her mother came upstairs, as 
her services were always required by that lady, who, having once 
been accustomed to a maid, found it impossible to undress, or 
dress, or brush out her scanty locks without assistance. 

So Sheba lay there, her eyes, wide and sorrowful, following 
the shadows on the ceiling, which came and went as fitfully as 
the troubled thoughts within her own breast. 

In the quiet night watches these thoughts were faithful as 
_ of old to one memory, to one love. She had schooled herself to 

look upon them as one looks upon a dead face—shrouded— 
chilled—unlike the likeness one remembers, and yet speaking of 
that likeness in every marble feature. But in these dark and 
silent hours that face took life and colour, and the sealed lids 
opened, and the eyes looked back at her, and tender thoughts like 
ministering angels from the past weaved visions of enchantment 
for her saddened heart. She could not deny herself this one 
solitary pleasure, unwise as it was. She could not say, “I will 
not think, for thought is dangerous.” 

Alas! the danger was but an incentive anda charm. It added 
to the consciousness of her own unfailing love—it whispered 
hopefully of his. The present alienation of their lives could not 
unlink the memory of that sweeter tie which had been at once the 
pride and peril of their lives. 

The cruel blow which had struck at the very roots of the girl’s 
youth had been powerless to alter her love, or chill one of its 
passionate memories. In all her life tocome she knew that Paul’s 
place would never be filled, or Paul’s affection supplanted. 
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Moralists may scoff as they please, they will never be able to 
frame any law that will bind life to life in unbroken fidelity, as the 
law of a pure and exalted love can do. 

It wants no compelling—it needs no restriction—it has a 
strength and force far exceeding the poor gossamer threads of 
mere legal compulsion, but it is too rare a thing for universal 
application, so perhaps the moralist is wiser than the lovers 
after all. 

If Sheba had possessed any physical ailment she would have 
met with sympathy and been tended with care; but what could 
any one in that household understand of a nature proud and un- 
complaining—the nature of which Fate delights to make martyrs 
—the nature of a lonely, saddened girl, whose heart was slowly 
breaking for sheer want of one word of kindness, or encourage- 
ment, or hope? What could they know of the emptiness and 
isolation of a life to whom material comfort meant nothing? Just 
as little as they could comprehend the tenderness of that shrine 
to which the girl’s whole heart and soul had dedicated itself—the 
shrine behind whose mystic curtain Love sat and sorrowed, with 


veiled face, and hopeless though most tender faith. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NEMESIS. 


“ ARE you asleep, Sheba ?” inquired Mrs. Levison’s voice sharply. 

The girl raised herself from the pillows. Her eyes were dull 
and heavy. The dark mass of her hair fell round her slight figure. 
She had almost forgotten where she was in that long waking 
dream which had steeped her in the sorrows of the past. 

“Oh, no—I wasn’t asleep,” she said, getting out of bed and 
advancing to the toilet table, before which her mother had seated 
herself. 

Sheba turned up the gas, and the light showed her pale face 
and wistful eyes in the glass. Mrs. Levison, catching sight of 
that reflection, immediately assumed an injured expression. 

“ What have you been crying for?” she demanded. “I’m sure 
you’ve nothing to complain of. And if you choose to mope up 
here, instead of enjoying yourself as you might do, well, that’s 
your look out. You mustn’t blame me for it.” 

“TI don’t blame you, mother,” said the girl, as with deft quick 
hands she unloosened the satin bodice and heavy jet-trimmed 
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skirt of Mrs. Levison’s evening dress, “and my reason for not 
going downstairs to these parties is because I should not enjoy 
myself—far from it. I am much happier at my work.” 

“Oh, your work,” said Mrs. Levison pettishly. “That is such 
nonsense, Sheba. As if you were a charwoman, or a shop-girl. 
Writing is not work, It’s only a—a sort of amusement. When 
I was a girl at school I began a novel, so I know something 
about it. It is as easy as possible. Now that I come to think 
_of it, I daresay you inherit my talent for that sort of thing. I’m 
sure your poor father never had any.” 

“Talent needn’t be inherited—of necessity,” said Sheba gently, 
as she relieved her mother of her head-dress and began to brush 
out her hair. “All actors’ children don’t take to the stage, nor 
all artists’ to music, nor all painters’ to the brush.” 

“Oh, please, none of your arguments, Sheba. You always 
make my head ache. You're so dreadfully dogmatic, and ever 
since you knew that horrid old German atheist, your ideas are 
positively frightful. How can a child be different to its parents ? 
It’s against nature. Hex is like me, and you take after your 
unfortunate father, and Dolly is like 4er father. Really, that 
child is a perfect little Jewess,” she added spitefully. “Nothing 
could alter her. I’m tired of trying.” 

Sheba was silent. She knew how worse than useless it was to 
attempt to reason with Mrs. Levison. It only led to bitter words 
and ill-feeling. The prejudice of ignorance, when combined with 
the obstinacy of a mind that refuses to be convinced, offers 
an insuperable obstacle to argument. As well hit your head 
against a stone wall as attempt to reason with an illogical person, 
It is sheer waste of time and temper. 

“Why don’t you talk?” resumed Mrs. Levison presently. “I 
hate to see you looking so solemn and glum, standing there 
behind me, and all that hair hanging about you—so untidy ; 
just for all the world like one of those pictures of patent hair 
restorers. I wonder you don’t go to one of their agents and be 
photographed. I know they give very large sums of money 
for good heads.” 

“And the public buy the stuff,” said Sheba, “because they 
think the photograph is the vesu/¢ of it, instead of the so-called 
Restorer being the result of the photograph.” 

Mrs. Levison was rather bitter against these puffed and 
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advertised remedies. She had tried most of them and found 
them all equally useless. They neither made her hair grow 
“long and luxuriant” nor restored its fading hues to “youthful 
lustre and beauty,” as they professed to do. 

In their dumb and helpless fashion they simply did what 
humanity at large does—deluded the weak and trusting for the 
benefit of the bold and unscrupulous. It is this golden rule 
which has proved the success of most advertisements. 

Sheba twisted up her heavy locks with a swift, impatient 
movement. Since Mrs. Levison had begun to lose her own hair, 
she hated to see any one else with luxuriant tresses. 

“My head was aching,” said the girl, “and it surely doesn’t 
matter how I look at night, mother.” 

“TI suppose not,” said Mrs. Levison spitefully. “Not now ; 
when there’s only your mother to see you.” 

The hot, cruel colour crept up to the girl’s very brow. Her 
lips quivered, and her hand, losing its hold of the ivory brush, 
went to her heart with a sudden pained gesture. 

But she checked the angry rejoinder which once would have 
been so sharp and swift. The colour faded, leaving her face wan 
and cold and strangely humble. 

Mrs. Levison had seen the quick flush and the gesture of pain. 
They were not new to her, and they were still capable of afford- 
ing her some pleasure. It was no small triumph to have brought 
down that haughty spirit—humbled that proud heart. 

The conscious self-abasement and bearing shown in the face 
before her, might have touched any woman with its appeal to the 
compassion of their common womanhood. They carried no 
appeal to Mrs. Levison. 

“T wish you would finish brushing my hair,” she said pettishly. 
“Tam tired, and want to go to bed.” | 

Silently Sheba obeyed, forcing down with a strong hand the 
torrent of feeling that surged within her breast ; hiding the tears 
that scorched her downcast eyes, because of the pride that for- 
bade her to show how easy it was to wound her now. 

“Those parties here are really very stupid,” resumed Mrs, 
Levison presently. ‘“ Always the same people—the same show 
and expenditure. I wish I had half the money Mrs. Matthew 
spends on her entertainments. It would make a comfortable 
addition to my income.” 
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“TI wish you would come with me to-morrow and see a house 
in St. John’s Wood that I’ve heard of,” said Sheba. “It is 
small, but very pretty, and has a nice garden, and the rent is 
moderate. I think we have been here long enough—too long, in 
fact. They must wish us away by this time.” 

“They do not wish me away,” said Mrs. Levison. “But then 
I hope I know how to make myself agreeable under any circum- 
stances. If you had my tact, Sheba, you would be a favourite 
with every one ; but you seem to delight in being disagreeable.” 

She gave another glance at the white face and drooping eye- 
lids which the mirror reflected. Their mute reproach annoyed 
her. 

“If only you weren’t such a fool,” she exclaimed sharply, 
“you might save us both from all future worries and troubles, 
Benjamin Levy is over head and ears in love with you—any one 
can see that—and he’ll have all his father’s money. That means 
410,000 or more a year. But of course you'd rather see me 
starve than make any sacrifice. You were always so selfish and 
headstrong.” : 

The glance at the mirror now, showed her a picture that she 
long remembered, callous and cold-hearted as she was. She had 
not been prepared for the effect of her words—it had not been in 
her even dimly to imagine what sort of effect they would have on 
her daughter. 

Sheba laid the brush down on the dressing-table, and faced 
her mother in a white heat of passion that no words could express 
with half the force and fervour of her burning thoughts. “How 
can you say such words? How dave you!” she cried. “You 
gave birth to a woman child. Have you no woman’s feelings? 
Look at me ” She stopped, panting, her hand upon her 
breast, the tears thronging thick and fast to her eyes. “Look at 
me,” she went on, her voice low and trembling with agitation, 
“and remember you yourself have called me a shame and a dis- 
grace. But not so shamed—not so disgraced—that I would ever 
give myself to any living man for all the wealth and all the 
honours in the world. I am not to be bought, mother—even to 
save you inconvenience. Let there be no paltering of words 
between us. You have broken silence . . . . then hear the truth 
to-night. I have loved one man—one only. All my life and 
faith are his. You could not understand ; you could not believe 
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this. It isn’t your fault, perhaps; your nature and mine are 
widely different. I can bear anything from you—reproach, cold- 
ness, indifference—but not ¢sis—not what you suggested a 
moment ago. That is a depth to which I cannot fall. If ever the 
thought of doing so carried any tempting with it, I would 
kill myself on the day that thought poisoned my truth to the 
past.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk like a tragedy-queen, Sheba,” said her mother 
petulantly. “It is rank nonsense. You call an honest and suit- 
able marriage a disgrace, and the shameful error you committed 
in the past, an honour. It is impossible to reason with so per- 
verted a mind.” 

“T call it a disgrace for any woman to sell herself for money, or 
position, or safety,” said the girl slowly ; “the most wicked, the 
most shameful degradation that my mind can conceive. Because 
it is done every day, and because religion sanctifies it, does not 
alter the main fact in any degree. I make no excuse for myself, 
You knew all, and you took me back and gave me a home again. 
Do not think I am ungrateful, but you have made my bread very 
bitter with reproach, and now you urge on me a new shame to 
cover the old.” 

She covered her face with her hands and shuddered as if the 
chill damp air without had touched her even in this warm, per- 
fumed room. “You wié// exaggerate so terribly,” said Mrs. 
Levison in that acrimonious and complaining voice which she 
generally used in her arguments with Sheba. “ I’m sure very few 
mothers would have behaved as I have done, and looked over 
such a blot on your life and prospects. The least you can do 
is to second my endeavours, not oppose them. Very few girls 
ever get the chance of covering such a mistake as yours. No 
one here would know, and there you would be—comfortably 
settled for life and all my anxieties set at rest ; but no—you 
are as obstinate as when you were a child.” 

The hands dropped then from the white face. 

“A child,” echoed the girl, “was I ever that? . . . Does 
it mean those empty, uncomprehended, lonely years that stand 
out as my only memory? A child? . . . starved of love 
and with no outlet for her feelings! Is it any wonder, mother, 
that temptation came to such a child as it might never have had 
power to come to—you?” 
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“Your reproaches are only another proof of your ingratitude,” 
cried Mrs. Levison, whimpering. “I did my duty, and no one 
can do more. You were brought up on the strictest Christian 
principles—my conscience is clear on that score. If you listened 
to atheists and infidels that is your own look out. It is disgrace- 
ful to think you won’t go to church, and actually argue about 
the infallibility of the Bible as if it were some ordinary book! 
No wonder you went wrong. When once we leave the path of 
virtue and neglect the precepts of our parents, we become an easy 
prey to temptation, and fall into error.” 

Mrs. Levison repeated this copy-book platitude with an air of 
perfect satisfaction. 

Sheba turned away. “We will not argue about religion,” she 
said. “If my bringing up was so admirable, and the fact of 
going to church three times a day was a talisman for spiritual 
welfare, how comes it that they failed to produce their natural 
effects upon me?” 

Mrs. Levison was silent for a moment, being occupied in bath- 
ing her face with a complexion wash. When that operation was 
concluded she sat down with a severe-looking book whose 
contents she always studied for five minutes every night before 
going to bed. 

After dipping into these meditations she found herself suffi- 
ciently refreshed to resume the discussion, but as Sheba lay silent 
with her head buried in the pillow, she concluded she had fallen 
asleep and followed her example. 

But the girl was not asleep. That was a blessing she seldom 
experienced. Those nightly toilet operations were opportunities 
that Mrs. Levison was loth to neglect. It was one thing to have 
assured Sheba of her forgiveness of her past error; it was quite 
another to cease upbraiding her for that error. She had told 
Noel Hill that she was perfectly aware of her duty as a mother 
and a Christian, but the feeling within her had been stronger than 
her Christianity. It came easier to rebuke than to pardon. 
Consequently she rebuked. And no time for the judicious 
administration of such a Christian duty was so opportune as that 
quiet half-hour before retiring to rest—a half-hour when rebukes 
and toilet duties were characteristically sandwiched in between 
the “ Meditations on a Future Life,” which admirable volume 
always closed her day’s arduous labours with its soothing counsels, 
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But she had never expected such a storm as her words to-night 
had raised, and when she looked out from the padded comfort of 
her own couch to that small uncurtained bed where her daughter 
lay so strangely quiet, something that was almost remorse 
touched her for the first time. Had she been too severe, had she 
touched that unhealed wound too roughly? Fortunately a belief 
in her own excellence of motive here came to the rescue and 
preserved her from the uncomfortable shock of self-condemnation. 
It had been all done for the best, and if Sheba had suffered she 
deserved her suffering. 

Comforting herself with this reflection she shook off the 
memory of that pale stormy face, and the bitter words that had 
pierced through the plate-armour of her own self-esteem. 

On that other bed where the quiet figure lay so strangely quiet, 
what wild thoughts ran their passionate race with the self- 
restraint that the tortured heart was slowly, surely learning ? 

Strange mystery of nature, that a life responsible for another 
life should be at once so uncomprehending and so cold! Strange 
that the voiceless silence itself should hold deeper sympathy with 
that lonely heart, than the living form beyond. 

The wild, odd, unchildish child whom she had never loved and 
never understood, was only to this mother what she had always 
been, a trial, a vexation, a mystery. 

Nature can make mothers out of any feminine thing it chooses. 
It needs something higher than nature to breathe into that tie 
the sacredness, and comprehension, and patient love which alone 
elevates it beyond the instinct of the animal, and the tolerance of 
the ignorant. ; 


CHAPTER V. 
“EGYPTIAN BONDAGE.” 


Two weeks had passed since Sheba’s visit to the great Mixson, 
when she one morning received a letter from that eminent firm 
requesting a call from her at earliest convenience. 

Eager and hopeful that this meant good news of her book, the 
girl lost no time in proceeding to the office. Had she been 
older and wiser and better acquainted with the ways of pub- 
lishers she would not have shown such haste, but kept at a 
dignified distance and requested to be informed of the reason of 
such a request. 
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As the great Mixson always kept his contracts ready at a 
moment’s notice it not unfrequently happened that the author left 
the premises bound hand and foot to the publisher for a term of 
years, and with his mind full of the brilliant prognostications as to 
fame and fortune that poured forth in a bountiful and mellifluous 
stream from the great Mixson’s ever ready tongue. He pos- 
sessed that delightful faculty (whose only drawback is its 
uselessness) of transforming fancies into facts, and probability 
into certainty by the mere alchemy of words. But then what 
words they were! Especially when addressed to the weaker sex. 
The flattery—personal or implied—the gentle stimulating encour- 
agement, the golden hopes, the magnificent possibilities. It was 
enough to make any one who heard him dash madly into literature 
at once, and liberally reward this great promoter of the art for 
such encouragement. This enthusiasm did not generally last 
more than a year or two. 

Then he would remonstrate with the great Mixson, which was 
useless, or threaten him, which was dangerous, as the great man 
had a firm of scrupulously watchful solicitors at his beck and call 
who fought his battles manfully, and nearly always with success. 

On the day that Sheba presented herself for the second time, 
the great man was in a particularly genial frame of mind, engen- 
dered by the successful issue of one of these audacious attempts 
to wrong him. He had won the case and had been awarded 
substantial damages for the slur cast on his integrity. He was 
therefore in the sweetest and most amiable disposition. Sheba 
found him as before in his official chair ; the “staff” around and 
about him industriously occupied over ledgers, and agreements, 
and other matters connected with the important business of 
publishing. His voice reached the girl as she came up the stairs, 
and her heart began to beat a little anxiously. 

However, when she appeared before his desk, the great 
Mixson welcomed her with surprising cordiality. 

“Ah! You do not let the grass grow under your feet, Miss 
Ormatroyd. Somuch the better. I like to see ladies prompt in 
business matters. Come round here. Jones! A chair for Miss 
Ormatroyd, and you can leave that copying and go into the clerks’ 
room till I ring.” 

Sheba advanced and took the chair. She was visibly nervous 
and Mixson saw it. 
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“ Now let me see. What did we write to you about? Oh, 
your novel. Yes, the report came in yesterday. Here it is.” 
He dived through a heap of papers and letters on the desk and 
produced one which he slowly unfolded. “The reader seems to 
think there’s good stuff in it,” he went on. “But of course it’s 
crude and—well, has the faults of most beginners. Still, it may 
be worth while to bring it out if we can come to terms.” 

The flush and radiance of the girl’s face at that moment came 
under his notice, and his gallantry prompted him to com- 
pliment her on them before proceeding into further details. 
After wasting a few moments in this somewhat unbusiness-like 
fashion, he resumed the subject of terms. 

“You see, my dear young lady, a book is always more or less 
of a risk to a publisher. It may be excellent, and the public will 
not look at it. On the other hand, it may be rubbish, and sell 
by the thousand. Now, I candidly tell you it’s rare—very rare 
indeed—for us to treat with an author as I’m going to treat with 
you. But I have taken a great interest in you, so we'll sink the 
business side of the question for a moment, and talk as friends 
over it.” 

“I—I am sure you mean to be kind,” said Sheba, flushing 
hotly. “But, really, I should much prefer treating the matter on 
a purely business footing. It would be more satisfactory.” 

The great man only laughed and continued in the same tone. 

“ Phooh, phooh! my dear girl, don’t you be foolish. When Pat 
Mixson says he'll be your friend, do you know what it means? 
No; of course you don’t. Well, it means success—it means fame 
—it means fortune rolling in golden streams to those little feet. 
It means a glittering pinnacle of eminence, on which you will 
stand triumphant and confident—the world at your command. 
It means a day when you will proudly point to me as the founder 
of those fortunes, and reading our joint names on every work as 
architect and builder of this temple of fame, you will grasp my 
hand and say, ‘I bless the day when fate sent me such a friend as 
—Pat Mixson.’” 

Long practice lent him the force and eloquence necessary for this 
grandiloquent harangue, while the recipient of his glowing pre- 
dictions sat pale and astonished before him. “If—if you would 
explain a little more clearly,” she suggested. 

The eagle descended from his eyrie and became at once a 
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meek and cooing dove. “Explain, my dear Miss Ormatroyd ? 
Explain that I mean to make you the costliest jewel in my whole 
crown of successes—that I am willing to pave the thorny path to 
fame with a velvet carpet for those dainty feet—that, in short, I 
am willing and ready to enter into an arrangement with you about 
your books in the future as well as the present—so certain I am 
that you have it in you to become great and famous. I have a 
keen eye for genius, my dear young lady. Where should I be 
now if I hadn’t?” 

Sheba still looked questioningly at the great man—wondering 
whether he ever meant to come to the point. Mixson was quite 
aware he was trying her patience. It was a salutary proceeding, 
however, and one which, in course of years, had become a habit 
whose beneficial effects he had not infrequently proved on the 
person of a perplexed and wearied author. 

Shorn of the dazzling oratory of the great Mixson, and viewed 
apart from, and far below, that pinnacle of fame on which he pre- 
dicted she was eventually to stand, the arrangement respecting 
her book was as follows: 

_ Mixson and Co. would publish it at their own risk and expense, 
and would generously allow the author one-third of the profits 
arising from its sale on two conditions. The first: that the said 
author should expect no such share until the publisher had re- 
couped himself for the expense of producing the book, and that 
book had reached a sale hereafter to be decided, but certainly not 
less than 500 copies of three volumes. The second: that the 
said author should agree to bind herself for a term of years to 
write exclusively for Mixson and Co., receiving for each book of 
regulation three volume length, a sum of fifty pounds down, and a 
future royalty of five per cent. on any cheap edition of such books. 

This was all so much Greek to Sheba, but hampered by the 
exaggerated flow of words which the great Mixson offered as 
explanation, and which conveyed that a third share of the profits 
meant a very large figure ; that 450 down on publication was 
always certain, and that the future. cheap editions of her books 
was a perfect mine of wealth, into which her ambitious spade 
might dig for ever and always turn up treasures, she began to 

yield. 
The first symptom of success was hailed with alacrity by the 
great Mixson, who forthwith proceeded to finish the business. 
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“No time like the present, Miss Ormatroyd,” he said. “Let 
us sign, seal and deliver, and the whole business is concluded. It 
will save you the trouble of another journey. The principals are 
here ; the witnesses on the spot. Jones, bring me an agreement 
and a stamp.” 

Sheba was somewhat taken aback. She would have liked to 
consider the matter again, and timidly suggested that it might 
be advisable to consult her friends before committing herself to 
the legal obligations of a contract. 

But the great Mixson was ready at his guns. “Friends,” he 
exclaimed, “what do they know about publishing? My dear 
child, I’m your best friend, and I’m making a special favour of 
this matter. I know you’re anxious to get your book out, and it 
shall be set in hand at once. Why, you can have your proofs 
next week, if you like.” 

That was a trump card. Proofs! Oh, words of golden 
meaning, bringing joy and delight and life into the dreary waste 
of penmanship through which the brain has plodded! Oh, vision 
of hope on which so much depends! Oh, reward of anxious 
days and sleepless nights, how you spring up in the desert 
of despair beneath the sun of promise those words unveil! 
Proofs! Sheba turned white and red, and said no more. 

When she left that office and closed the door behind her, she 
had bound herself to her publishers for a term of years. 





Book iil. 
CHAPTER I. 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


“ DOES Miss Ormatroyd live here ?” 

The small maid-servant who had opened the door, looked in 
some surprise at the visitor. 

“Yes, sir—but I don’t think she can see any one this evening. 
She’s busy.” 

“T think she will see me,” said the visitor persuasively, “if you 
will take in my card.” 

He handed her the slip of pasteboard, and stood waiting in 
the tiny hall till he heard the result of his application. Glancing 
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about with calm observant eyes, he noted the bare and poverty- 
stricken aspect of the interior. 

The house was a very tiny house, shut off from the main road 
by a stone wall. It was the sort of house described as a “ bijou 
villa” in house agents’ catalogues — for no earthly reason, 
apparently, than because it is as unlike a “bijou” as possible. 

Through the open hall door the garden was plainly visible—an 
untidy, neglected grass plot, a hedge of box and laurel on the 
inner side of the stone wall, and a gravel path, sorely in need of 
weeding, that stretched up to the doorway. The visitor shook his 
head in thoughtful disapprobation, and at the same moment the 
small domestic appeared, beaming upon him in most friendly 
fashion. . 

“Miss Ormatroyd will see you, sir. Will you please to step 
this way ?” 

Two doors opened into the narrow little hall, which then ex- 
tended itself into a region of darkness leading to the kitchen and 
(to use once more the house agents’ description) “ usual offices.” 

At the furthest of these doors the little maid stopped and. 
knocked ; then desiring the gentleman to “step in,” she disap- 
peared into the obscure retreat which was sacred to her own duties. 

It was a very tiny room into which the visitor stepped ; but 
he had neither time nor inclination to criticize it then, for his. 
eyes held only sight and welcome for the tall slight figure of the 
girl who advanced to greet him. 

“Noel! ... is it possible? How did you find me out ?” 

“TI will tell you that if you will only say you are glad to see 
me, Sheba.” 

“Glad!” .... the trembling hands that were clasped in his— 
the tears swimming in the uplifted eyes—spoke more eloquently 
than words. “More glad than I can say. .... Oh, if you only 
knew how often I have wanted you.” 

“That is good to hear,” he said somewhat huskily. He 
dropped her hands and looked about the room. It seemed as if 
he could not quite trust himself to look at her—yet. 

She drew a chair forward and asked him to sit down. 

The furniture of the room consisted only of a writing-table 
near the long French windows, a couple of chairs, and some 
book-shelves.’ 

The windows were draped with a soft Oriental fabric, and 
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looked out on a fair-sized, though very untidy, garden, fenced 
from neighbouring eyes by the same stone wall that shut the 
“bijou” in from the road. 

“Now,” said the girl, resuming her own seat at the writing- 
table, which was littered over with papers, “now, Mr. Hill, for 
all your news! What has brought you to England, and how 
have you discovered me?” 

“T was ‘Noel’ a moment ago,” said the visitor ; “and unless 
you keep to that, I shall refuse to answer any questions.” 

The girl blushed and laughed. “ Well—Noel—if you insist— 
and as we are no longer master and pupil.” 

“No,” he said thoughtfully. “It is strange how the years 
change now. Well, Sheba, I have returned to England because 
my health is quite re-established, and because my father wanted 
me to assist him. That is answer No.1. To the second ques- 
tion—do you fancy it was difficult to trace you when you had 
‘sprung into fame as you have done? Could you imagine the 
thin disguise of a nom de plume would hide your identity 
from any one who had once known and studied the character of 
—Sheba Ormatroyd ?” 

She turned very pale, and a look of terror sprang into the 
dark pathetic eyes. “Oh! don’t say that,” she cried. “I hope 
you are wrong—I don’t want any one to know wholam. I... 
have purposely concealed myself and my real name. Only my 
publisher knows that. Look here!” 

She pulled open a drawer in her writing-table, and showed 
him a pile of letters crushed and heaped together. “These,” she 
said, “are all invitations and requests for my acquaintance sent 
to the publisher’s office by all sorts of people: rich—titled— 
artistic—clever ; people I would like to know, and who seem 
equally anxious to know me; but I have never answered one of 

I—dare not.” 

He looked up quickly. Their eyes met. 

“T understand,” he said gently. 

She closed the drawer again and resumed her old attitude, 
her cheek resting on one slender blue-veined hand, the other 
toying restlessly with the pens and pencils on the table. 

“TI do not want to go into the world,” she said. “I am afraid 
of it . . . of whom I might meet. It is better—wiser—safer—to 
remain unknown.” 
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“Your book has been a wonderful success,” said Noel Hill. 
“We had it in Melbourne, you know. I thought, at first, it 
was a pity you had taken a new name. But perhaps you were 
wise.” 

She clasped her hands and looked at him in the old impulsive, 
earnest fashion he so well remembered. “I did it for a purpose. 
I hope I succeeded. Oh, Noel, if Ze should find out I was not 
dead after all.” 

“Do you never think,” he answered gently, “how he may have 
suffered ?” 

“1 know it,” she said brokenly. “By every pain of mine, by 
every longing, by every wild and passionate thought that zwd// fly 
back to him, I know it. But it is better so. What could my 
life do for him, or his for me, if—if we met now ?” 

_ “But have you never thought of the risk you run? See how 
easily I discovered you. I simply went to your publishers, and 
' they gave me your address.” 

“They had no right to do that,” exclaimed Sheba, flushing 
hotly ; “I have strictly forbidden them to do so.” 

“ My dear,” he answered smiling, “do you know so little of the 
world still as to believe any order will be executed in the spirit in 
which it is given, or that any official is beyond the temptation of 
a bribe?” 

“You,” she said, “ought not to have descended to such an 
unworthy proceeding.” 

“T know,” he said coolly. “ But I had come all the way from 
Australia to see you, and I could not let such a trifling impedi- 
ment stand in my way. I said I was an old friend, and that I 
must have your address. So it was given to me.” 

She shook her head reproachfully. “It would be ungrateful to 
say Iam sorry. Oh, Noel”—and the tears rose again, and the 
stern look of the young face broke up into that mixture of pathos 
and longing which he so well remembered—“ oh, if you knew 
how I have longed for you sometimes—for your advice, your 
sympathy, your help! I have been alone so long.” 

“T think,” he said, as he laid his hand upon her own with the 
old, kindly, soothing touch, “ you have been alone too long. It 
has not been easy for you, Sheba?” 

“No,” she said sadly. “It has been often very hard. I have 


wondered how much more I could bear.” , 
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“Will you tell me all?” he said. “ You know you can trust 
me.” 

She steadied her voice with an effort, and began her story. In 
a few brief words he heard of that first year of struggle, carried on 
amidst the distasteful surroundings of Maida Vale. Then of her 
agreement with Mixson and Co., followed by the taking of this 
house, to which her mother had at last consented. “I manage 
to make a good deal by writing for the magazines and news- 
papers,” she said in conclusion. “I am bound to give my books 
only to Mixson and Co., so, though I have had many better offers 
than theirs for my next novel, I cannot accept them.” 

“ But why did you bind yourself in that fashion?” asked Noel 
Hill. 

“T had no choice,” said the girl simply. “They would not 
agree to take ‘A Dream and its Ending’ unless I signed a con- 
tract for five years. It sounded rather plausible—and I was tired 
of waiting and wanted the book out,” she added naively. “The 
Levys and all their friends would not believe I could do anything. 
They were rather astonished when the book was published, and 
the reviews came out, and it was in the second edition within two 
months. Then a third followed at 6s., which went very quickly, 
and the cheap edition is just ready. So I suppose it has been a 
sort of success.” 

“It was an admirable book,” said Noel Hill; “though it had a 
very mawkish title, 1 thought. I suppose,” he added, “you made 
a good deal out of it?” 

“Qh, no,” said Sheba colouring ; “the agreement only allows 
me a third of the profits after all the expenses are paid. When I 
read the statement I was astonished to find how heavy those 
expenses were. The paper alone for the two editions came to 
over £100. Then there was printing, proof corrections, binding 
and advertising. It costs a great deal to bring out a book, and 
Mr. Mixson says it is always more or less of a risk.” 

“Who are these people?” asked Noel Hill. “Are you quite 
sure they’re giving you the best terms ?” 

“How can I tell?” said Sheba. “They’ve a great name, 
and Mr. Mixson is enormously wealthy. He knows how to drive 
a hard bargain, though,” she added with a sigh. 

“You ought to have had some one to manage this for you,” 
said Noel Hill. “An inexperienced girl like you knows 
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nothing of business. And as for tying you down for years at 
the ridiculous rate of payment offered for your first book, why, 
it’s most absurd.” 

“ But you see they could not tell it would be a success,” said 
Sheba. “Supposing it had turned out the other way, they would 
have had the worst of the bargain.” 

By which innocent admission it will be seen that the Mix- 
sonian doctrines had been sown in very fruitful soil. The great 
man had never come across such an inexperienced author as this 
girl whom all the world of literature praised, and envied, and 
wondered about. But Noel Hill, though not especially worldly- 
wise, felt somewhat indignant at the proceedings of the firm in 
question, and privately resolved to inquire into the matter him- 
self at an early opportunity. Sheba was far too dreamy and 
impartial to make any commercial bargain about her books, and 
his own knowledge of her sudden fame convinced him that the 
publishers were not treating her generously. He changed the 
subject now, however, and inquired for Mrs. Levison. 

“Tf you will stay and have some tea presently, you can see 
mother,” said Sheba. “She always lies down every afternoon 
till five o’clock. She doesn’t like this house,” she went on rather 
gloomily. “You see the Levys, where we were staying, had a 
beautiful place and lived in a very expensive style. Naturally 
mother misses it. She goes there a great deal still to see Dolly.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I don’t like them, or their ways,” said Sheba frankly. 
“They are such an odd mixture of meanness and prodigality. 
It was awful. One heard of nothing but money, money, money! 
They talked money, smiled money, ate and drank money, dreamt 
money. I was so thankful to get away. This little box is at 
least quiet, and one can do what one likes. This is my own 
den,” she added, “ where I work and read, and retire when I’m 
in an unamiable fit. Even mother has learnt the wisdom of 
leaving me alone when I close this door.” 

He smiled. “You are not much changed,” he said. “You 
are still the outspoken, honest-souled Sheba, I remember in the 
old days at West Shore.” 

“Oh, I have changed very much,” said the girl sadly. “It was 
not possible to help it. How long ago it all seems, Noel. How 
long, long ago!” 
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“If one ‘counts time by heart-throbs,’ yes,” answered Noel 


Hill. “But it is only a few years, Sheba. I wonder you 
haven't asked after the Saxtons yet. I saw Aunt Allison before 
I left. Shesent many messages to you. She complains that you 
don’t write often enough.” 

“Dear Aunt Allison. No, I’ve not been a good correspondent. 
I seem always to have a pen in my hand, and when I lay it down 
I’m too tired for letter-writing.” 

“You mustn’t work too hard,” he said, looking somewhat 
anxiously at the girl’s face, and noting how thin and pale it was 
since the flush of excitement had died out. 

Half smiling she held out her hand. “If you only knew,” 
she said, “how good it is to feel there is some one to care how 
one looks, or what one does.” 

“Poor child,” he said pityingly ; and then again with a gentler 
and more tender compassion, “ Poor child.” 

“You were always so good to me, so much more patient than I 
deserved. If... if I have conquered any of the old faults—the 
pride, the temper, the intolerance of others—I owe it all to you. 
There has been no time when I have been most sorely tried that 
some wise counsel or some gentle word of yours has not come 
home to me, and in accepting them I felt I was the wiser and the 
better. You say I am not changed. Oh, Noel, if I could show 
you my heart I think you would see and marvel at the wide, wide 
difference between the girl you knew, and the woman you met 
to-day.” 

He saw her head droop, the beautiful, proudly-borne head 
that once had seemed to challenge all the world in its supreme 
defiance. How he loved every hair of it. How that shamed and 
saddened humility touched him, as it spoke of the change he all 
too plainly read. 

His eyes grew dim in spite of himself, but she did not notice 
any change in the quiet face that for her had always held a 
friend’s gentle patience. The dusk had fallen without, and the 
little room was full of shadows as both those troubled hearts were 
full of memories. 

There are yielding moments in the lives of men when even 
their most cherished secret clamours stormily at long-closed 
portals. Just such a moment was this to Noel Hill, when all his 
heart and soul seemed to go out to this desolate girl ; when the 
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longing to hide that dear head on his breast, and soothe with 
every tender word that love could teach, that tried and sorrowful 
life, was a longing he could scarce stifle, as he looked at her. 

“What are you thinking about ; your face is so grave?” asked 
Sheba suddenly. 

He started. The spell was broken. The secret so nearly 
betrayed was locked back once again into its dreary prison-house. 

“TI was only thinking,” he said, “of a boy’s fancy I had years 
ago. The fancy that if ever I made a pet of any dumb creature 
for the sake of companionship, it would be some fluttering, storm- 
beaten bird, whose torn plumage I could smooth back into 
beauty ; whose tired wings could fold themselves to rest within 
my arms—against my heart. ... . It was only a boy’s fancy,” 
he added, as he met her wondering eyes. “I never made a pet of 
any such creature.” 

“What made you think of it to-night ?” she said very softly. 

He did not answer. He only rose and went to the window, 
and stood there looking at the gathering dusk as it lowered 
shadowy and misty over the neglected garden. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Christina of Sweden. 


AMONGST the many strange personages called upon to fill a 
prominent place in the world’s history, Christina of Sweden is 
one of the most eccentric. Her advent was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Instead of the ardently-wished-for male heir, there 
appeared in the palace at Stockholm on December 8th, 1626, 
a swarthy, hairy, gruff-voiced little creature, a mislucked boy, in 
fact, from whom Queen Marie Eleonore turned in disgust and 
horror. The child was six years old when her father, Gustavus 
Adolphus, the blond, ideal hero of the North and intrepid 
champion of German Protestantism, fell on the battle-field of 
Lutzen, leaving his kingdom and daughter under the guardian- 
ship of a council of regency. Though very fond of the queen, 
he looked upon her as a nonentity, devoid of common sense, 
incapab!e of entering into his life and thoughts, and trembled 
at the very idea of her interference with the affairs of the 
state or Christina’s education. Like many modern husbands, he 
petted and caressed his wife, but never talked to her, whilst 
Marie Eleonore, content with her lot, adored her lord and master, 
and devoted her time to the preservation of her complexion. 
Ignored as queen, she resolved, with that inborn love of posing 
and representation, inherited by her daughter, to parade before 
the world her widow’s weeds and grief. By her orders the walls 
and windows of her apartment were lined and draped with black 
hangings, to the complete exclusion of the daylight, and there, 
by the dim light of wax tapers, she wept and wept for weeks, 
months and years, surrounded by her dwarfs and buffoons. Once 
a day she opened a box suspended at the foot of her bed and 
wept over its contents—her husband’s heart, placed there by 
herself. Unfortunately, in the absence of the chancellor, 
Oxenstiern, detained for a lengthy period by the Thirty Years’ 
War, Marie Eleonore had insisted on retaining little Christina, 
who, for three whole years, was compelled to share the protracted 
sorrow and nightmare of the black room. The prime minister, 
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on his return, contrived to relegate the queen to one of her castles, 
where the occasional records of her prolonged weeping fits saved 
her name from utter oblivion. 

Henceforth Christina’s education became a matter of public 
interest so keen and intense that even in our enlightened days 
the importance attached to her studies evokes a smile. It seemed 
as if the future welfare of Sweden depended entirely on the 
child’s strides in Greek and Latin; her progress in mathematics 
was discussed in parliament and the whole country rejoiced over 
her French exercises. Never was girl more severely trained. 
Instead of judiciously checking her feverish ardour for knowledge, 
her mentors goaded her on unceasingly, never dreaming that 
one so young should sometimes play with her dolls. The less 
childlike she was the better they were pleased The heavy 
mental strain was varied by equally violent bodily exercise. 
Christina remained stunted, her blood was overheated, and 
she was more than once at death’s door; but she could 
speak eight languages, talked philosophy and theorised on 
women. Ill-kempt, dirty-handed, untidily clothed, she swore 
like a trooper, but rode divinely, never missed a hare, slept on a 
hard bed and deeply despised women, their occupations, ideas 
and conversation. When in her manly attire and short hair she 
galloped on the high road, astride on her charger, Sweden might 
well wonder whether, after all, she was not beholding her king. 
Christina’s deep voice, strongly-marked features, and prominent 
hook nose added to her masculine appearance, but her large 
blue eyes shot flames, her movements, in spite of a short, slightly 
crooked figure, were lithe and graceful, her manner extremely 
fascinating when she chose. Sweden gloried in her highly- 
cultured sovereign, little suspecting the startling surprises 
reserved to her subjects. 

The country was still in semi-barbarism—palaces were white- 
washed and princes ate their food from tin iplates, whilst the 
lower orders lived in huts, on whose sodded roofs fed swine and 
sheep. Deeply religious, but rough and ignorant, the people 
knew only one luxury—drunkenness. How could a princess 
nurtured on the beauties of literature and art, impregnated 
with pagan antiquity and philosophy, dreaming of Southern 
landscapes and Italian skies, take kindly to her queenly duties 
in the dreary, bleak, primitive North? Her wonderful training 
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was a mistake which Sweden repented at leisure and her own 
cost. Declared of age at eighteen, Christina, hitherto Oxen- 
stiern’s docile pupil, and imbued with purely aristocratic tra- 
ditions, at once asserted her authority by selecting from the 
lowest class a senator in whom she had discovered great ability. 
“There are peasants,” she boldly maintained, “who are born 
princes, and born kings who are peasants; and there are black- 
guard kings just as there are blackguard churls.” The prime 
minister stood aghast at such rank democracy in one so ex- 
cellently trained. She pretended that merit was everything, and 
despised birth. Was it merit that determined her choice of 
so many favourites, as lightly dismissed as they were eagerly 
installed? In spite of her masculine propensities, Chritsina was 
a fickle, capricious woman, who confessed that “ the love of those 
one has ceased to care for is irksome,” and acted accordingly. 

With the first of these favourites, Magnus de la Gardie, a 
handsome, distinguished Frenchman of twenty-two, commenced 
what might be called the French period of Christina’s reign. 
French artists, philosophers, savants, men of letters, charlatans, 
valets, stars of every magnitude, formed a brilliant court, of 
which she was the soul and centre. Instead of curtailing her 
studies for the state business, she reduced her sleep to three 
hours, bolted her dinner, and combed her hair only once a week. 
The inky school-girl had become an ink-stained queen, with 
dirty hands and ragged clothes, but deeply learned, eloquent, 
capable of arguing and reasoning. “She has seen, read, and 
knows everything,” exclaims an admirer in 1652. And, wonder 
of wonders, being really learned, she was not pedantic, and hated 
pedantry in others! Unfortunately, foreign genius demanded 
more than empty honour and glory. Pensions, presents, gold 
chains, lavishly distributed, had to be paid for from the public 
treasury. Sweden resented the swarm of locusts devouring the 
fat of the land. Besides, Christina was twenty-five and still 
unwedded. Suitors of all ranks, ages and nationalities had been 
declined ; the queen abhorred matrimony and motherhood. The 
senate insisted on a choice. She decided to abdicate, and only 
desisted on condition of remaining free. Three months later her 
strange career was entering a new phase. Constant overwork 
had seriously affected her health, She was covered with 
abscesses, undermined by fever, neither slept nor ate, and fainted 
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at all hours. Bourdelot appeared on the scene. He was the 
ideal ladies’ doctor of the seventeenth century, insinuating, genial, 
witty, fertile in suggesting amusements, a good cook, deeply 
versed in the science of cosmetics, sang and played the guitar ; 
for the rest, thoroughly unscrupulous, fearing neither God nor 
devil, glad to live, lie and laugh. He took in Christina’s case at 
a glance, banished every book, ordered rest and distractions, and 
consoled the queen .by assuring her that in France learned 
women were considered ridiculous creatures. His treatment 
was followed to the letter, his magic wand transformed the palace 
from a solemn academy into an uninterrupted scene of dissipa- 
tion. Throwing wisdom and erudition to the winds, the queen 
spent her days in pleasure parties, her nights masquerading and 
ballet-dancing, and, worse still, made fun of her learned surround- 
ings, and insisted on their joining in her frivolous diversions. 
One day, at Upsala, the professors having proposed to hold their 
customary discussions in her presence, she jumped into a carriage 
and drove away at full speed. Sweden deemed its sovereign out 
of her mind. Unfortunately, her craving for amusements proved 
even more expensive than her passion for illustrious satellites. 
To satisfy her many caprices, Bourdelot drained the country of 
its gold. The heavily-taxed nation broke into loud threats 
against the favourite; his safety in the streets was endangered by 
the mob ; and prudence, coupled, probably, with weariness of him, 
caused Christina to dismiss him in 1653, loaded with presents. 
Sweden breathed more freely, but a new calamity was at hand. 
The queen’s books, furniture, and art treasures were being 
packed! This time her decision was final, and in February, 
1654, before her assembled senate, she renounced the crown in 
favour of her cousin, Gustavus Adolphus. 

The consternation was great. In spite of her faults Christina 
remained the daughter of Sweden’s glorious hero. Tears flowed 
freely during the abdication ceremony, and an enormous pension 
was readily granted. A fleet, purposely equipped, was to await 
her orders, but her unseemly haste to quit the country suddenly 
cooled her subjects’ long-tried devotion. It was suggested that 
she should be compelled to spend her income in Sweden. The 
queen took fright and fled like an adventuress, having previously 
sent away her goods and chattels, including the crown jewels. 
“The only things left to her successor,” says a historian, “ were 
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two carpets and an old bed.” Throneless sovereigns are common 
enough nowadays; if the seventeenth century they were a 
novelty. Here wasa splendid opportunity for Christina to indulge 
her passion for notoriety. A queen roaming zncognito, and in 
grotesque attire, from land to land, on horseback, escorted only 
by four gentlemen and a few valets acting as maids! What a 
sensation these new vagaries would create throughout Europe! 
Sometimes, entering a new city, she would suddenly assume her 
royal rank, and followed by a temporary suité picked up no one 
knew where, bow to the astonished inhabitants with queenly pride 
and grace, reply with charming ease to official deputations in 
their own tongue, converse with savants as her colleagues. At 
other times she varied the representation by a farce and pulled 
faces at the crowds, and, to mystify them, changed her costume 
in her carriage with a clown’s dexterity. Her ordinary appear- 
ance during her travels was that of a rather shabby young 
cavalier, who pawned the Swedish jewels to the various usurers 
crossing his path, appeared and disappeared, always turning up 
where least expected, baffling pursuit until, once more transformed 
into a queen, she gave another comedy. In her autobiography 
she expresses her contempt for certain feminine proprieties, which 
has caused her to be harshly judged. God has always preserved 
her from falling, however much nature predisposed her to it. 
“Though on the brink of the precipice Your powerful hand has 
saved me,” she exclaims. Her contemporaries affirm that during 
her prolonged sojourn in Brussels Providence must have been 
elsewhere employed, because undoubtedly Christina repeatedly 
fell down the precipice. At Inspruck she astonished the world 
by publicly abjuring her forefathers’ faith, the faith for which 
Gustavus Adolphus had shed his blood. “I went over to 
Romanism because the pastors bored me,” she writes. The pope 
was not duped, but such a conversion at a time when warfare 
between Catholics and Protestants was so fierce, was a victory 
which must be loudly proclaimed. Enormous sums were spent 
in preparing a worthy reception for the illustrious neophyte, 
and for six months the Roman tailors made gala costumes for 
the gorgeous procession. Cannons and trumpets announced 
Christina’s arrival, all the shops were closed, and the road lined 
with the papal troops. Slowly the brilliant and endless cortége 
advanced towards St. Peter's, headed by the crooked little queen, 
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the proud heroine of the day, the observed of all observers, in 
gold-laced knee-breeches, riding straddle-legged on a white 
charger between two cardinals. Led up to the holy father she 
thanked him, and was gallantly assured her conversion was 
so momentous that these earthly festivities were far exceeded by 
the heavenly rejoicings. Rome became Christina’s chief resi- 
dence and the pope had to bear constantly in mind the great 
triumph she had secured for the Mother Church in order to tolerate 
so trying a visitor. As a safeguard he surrounded her with 
cardinals. She soon led them astray and induced them to join 
with her other favourites in their disorderly, riotous conduct. 
Moreover she would observe none of the outward forms of her 
new religion, and on the rare occasions she went to mass laughed 
and talked aloud in a most unseemly manner. Insatiable of 
honours she was constantly at loggerheads, and believed in 
administering justice herself. ‘“ Patience,” she maintained “was 
the virtue of those lacking strength and courage.” Pope 
Alexander VII. entreated, warned, chided—all in vain. At last, 
aware of her monetary troubles, he offered her a pension, 
on condition of her altering her ways. She was furious, pawned 
her last jewels and embarked for Marseilles. The “ambulant 
queen” had long been impatiently expected in France. The 
French people’s first impression of her was favourable. “Her 
manner is very civil and coaxing,” remarks the Duke de Guise. 
“She speaks eight languages and French like a born Parisian.” 
Her odd appearance on her tall white horse, in a scarlet just-au- 
corps, with a short skirt displaying her man’s boots, a large 
plumed hat, a stick in one hand and pistols on her saddle-bow, 
gathered dense crowds wherever she went. She visited Notre- 
Dame and as usual talked and fidgeted at mass. Her accurate 
knowledge of the country, its history, manners and customs, court 
gossip, &c., astonished every one. At Compiégne, where the 
court resided, she was met by Louis XIV. and the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria. 

“ At first,” relates Madame de Motteville, a lady in waiting, “ the 
strangely attired, tanned, dishevelled princess frightened me, but 
after looking at her intently for awhile I found that I liked her.” 
Christina always pleased when she chose, only her manners, like 
her moods, were uncertain. Her complete sans géne soon 
shocked a court where the strictest etiquette was the order of 
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the day. At the theatre she talked loudly, lolled in her chair, 
and flung her legs over its arms. She borrowed the king’s 
valets to attend to her, exacting the most delicate services from 
them, swore freely and asked impertinent questions. Witty, 
original, and lively, she highly amused the young king, Louis XIV., 
at that time deeply in love with Marie Mancini. Christina 
flippantly advised him to follow his own taste in marrying 
her, whereupon his mother, afraid of such a dangerous coun- 
sellor, dismissed the Swedish queen, who left very reluctantly, 
only to return a few months later, to avoid the pest which 
was raging in Rome. She reached Fontainebleau in October, 
1657, and was requested not to advance further without special 
leave. Curiosity was satisfied. Christina was no longer welcome 
in France. Ina single day the gay comedy, played so merrily 
in the face of all Europe, turned to a terrible tragedy, which 
filled the spectators with horror. Christina the reckless, the 
eccentric, the joyous Bohemian, becomes Christina the ferocious, 
the sanguinary, whose memory crime has indelibly stained. 
Amongst her suite were two young Italian noblemen, the Mar- 

quis of Monaldeschi, grand equerry and yesterday’s favourite, 
and Count Sentinelli, captain of the guards, the present minion. 
It appears that, prompted by jealousy, the former had written 
some letters ridiculing Christina’s person, and imitated Sentinelli's 
handwriting. In November, 1657, the queen sent for Father Le 
Bel, a Fontainebleau priest, and handed him a sealed and unad- 
dressed packet of letters, reserving the right to claim them from 
him whenever she should chose. Four days later she again sent 
for him, and, armed with the said letters, he was ushered into the 
famous Galerie des Cerfs, where he found Christina engaged in 
conversation with Monaldeschi, Sentinelli standing beside them, 
and behind, two Italian soldiers. Trembling with presentiment 
of coming evil, Le Bel approached the queen, who demanded the 
packet and, opening it, handed some letters to Monaldeschi, 
roughly asking whether he recognized them. He paled, tried to 
deny, and finally confessing, fell on his knees imploring Chris- 
tina’s pardon. At the same moment Sentinelli and the two 
soldiers drew their swords. Terrified, Monaldeschi pursued the 
retreating queen through the gallery, excusing himself volubly 
and unceasingly. For a whole hour she listened calmly, appear- 
ing neither impatient nor bored, then motioned to Father Le Bel . 
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to prepare the victim’s soul for his doom. The priest interceded 
on his knees for the culprit, but Christina, coldly refusing, passed 
into her apartment, where she began to talk and laugh quite 
unconcernedly. 

Monaldeschi, unable to grasp his doom, was crawling about on 
his knees, beseeching his executioners. Deeply moved, Sen- 
tinelli left the gallery, but soon returned dejected and weeping. 
“ Marquis,” he said, “think of God and your soul; you must 
die.” Father Le Bel returned to the charge. Christina, still calm 
and unmoved, regretted being unable to grant his request. The 
scene continued another hour. Monaldeschi would commence 
his confession, then stop short suddenly, overcome by anguish. 
Again Sentinelli besought the queen, who sneered at the 
“coward” for fearing death so much. “ Wound him, Captain, to 
force him to confess,” she ordered. Then Sentinelli, pushing 
him against the wall, dealt him the first blow. Unarmed, Monal- 
deschi shielded himself with his hand—three fingers fell on the 
floor. A revolting butchery ensued. The swords could not 
penetrate his coat of mail—his head, neck, face, any unprotected 
part was aimed at and hacked. On the doorstep the queen’s 
chaplain appeared. A last hope. Gashed and bleeding, Monal- 
deschi crawled to him and sent him in quest of mercy. Just as 
he disappeared through the door, Sentinelli finished the victim 
by piercing his throat. The scene had lasted nearly three hours. 

The world shuddered at such cool-blooded cruelty, but the 
woman who wrote, “ Weak souls alone regret past faults,” did 
not think it worth while to fret about the punishment of a guilty 
valet. Indeed, she always wondered at the fuss made about this 
peccadillo. After the drama at Fontainebleau, Mazarin wrote, 
advising her not to appear in Paris for fear of the mob. Her 
defiant answer is characteristic. “You know that a man past 
thirty is not afraid of a sorceress. I find it much easier to 
strangle people than to fear them. As to the Monaldeschi 
affair, | assure you that were the deed not already done, I should 
not retire to-night ere it had been performed ; I have no reason 
to repent it.” Christina waited three months at Fontainebleau, 
vainly soliciting an invitation from Cromwell, then went to the 
Paris carnival, where, masked and disguised, she frequented 
public amusements, but was treated with the utmost coolness by 
Anne of Austria. During an Academie séance held in her 
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presence, the allusions to her crime became so transparent that 
she felt it incumbent to retire with a bow and forced smile. She 
left Paris shortly after, and, to the pope’s torment, returned to 
Rome. 

The brilliant Christina has disappeared for ever ; the remain- 
ing thirty years of her life are but a ‘slow and sure decline. A 
bad manager, she is always impecunious. Her pension is irregu- 
larly served. She coolly offers to fight and conquer Swedish 
Pomerania for Germany with German troops, provided she be 
allowed to enjoy the revenues during her lifetime ; but her pro- 
posal is not accepted. To rehabilitate her in the eyes of Chris- 
tianity, the pope allows her a handsome annuity, with a competent 
steward for the management of her affairs. Cardinal Dece Azzo- 
lini, young, handsome, clever, astute, is received with open arms, 
and soon becomes the divine, incomparable angel. If the queen 
remains poor, at least the terrible waste and robbery in her 
household are stopped. Two attempts to reconquer the Swedish 
throne after Charles Gustavus’ death prove signal failures—Chris- 
tina has alienated her loyal subjects’ hearts for good and all. 
Nothing loth she aspires to the Polish throne, vacated by John 
Casimir, and, strange to relate, is backed in her candidature by the 
pope as a pious, prudent and heroically brave pretender. It is 
clear his holiness wishes to get rid of her! Greatly alarmed, the 
Polish Diet raises all kinds of objections. Christina has an 
answer ready for every one. Her sex? She will be a king, and 
command the army in person. The death of Monaldeschi? She 
is not prepared to justify herself to Poland about the death of an 
Italian. Besides, had she not given him plenty of time to prepare 
for the next world? In spite of so much eloquence, Poland 
remains obdurate. At the age of sixty her papal pension is 
withdrawn, but the queen, at a loss where to settle, remains in 
Rome. The time for mad cavalcades and pranks has gone by. 
Europe has long lost its interest in an old, obese heroine with 
grey, shock hair and a double chin, looking shorter and more 
grotesque than of yore in her manly attire, and her enormous 
rotundity accentuated by a massive belt. Farewell to the amazon. 
The savante once more appears, Alas, even learning now savours 
of dotage. Is it worth while assembling monks, prelates, and 
men of science to debate whether “One loves only once in a life- 
time—Love demands love—It renders eloquent people devoid 
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of eloquence—One may love without jealousy ; never without 
fear.” 

In 1681 Christina first felt the warning finger of death—she 
sickened with erysipelas. She understood, and, wishing to give 
a final representation, set about preparing a suitable shroud. A 
compromise between a petticoat and mantle, of white brocade 
with gold sprays and flowers, designed with her own hands and 
tried on before her court on Christmas day, proved a grand 
success. The curtain might safely be drawn now; the effect 
promised to be good. She lingered for three months and by the 
faithful Azzolini’s request signed an unread will which was to 
benefit her majesty’s household. The will declared Azzolini 
universal legatee—her furniture and collections alone were worth 
several millions. She died on the 19th of April, 1689. If the 
dead can see she must have been satisfied with her funeral. In 
her beautiful costume, a crown on her head and a sceptre in her 
hand, she was taken to St. Dorothea in her gala carriage and laid 
out on a magnificent state bed. The church was draped with 
black, the aisle lit up with three hundred wax tapers. In the 
evening they carried her, state bed and all, to St. Peter’s. A 
royal mantle of purple velvet edged with ermine had been thrown 
over the remains, and a cortége followed eclipsing in magnifi-. 
cence the one which accompanied Christina on her first arrival. 
in Rome. At St. Peter’s the body was put in a coffin and 
lowered into a vault, there to await the judgment of posterity. 
Three centuries have elapsed. Her brilliant eyes and merry 
smiles, her whimsicalities and saturnine humour, no longer plead 
her cause and fascinate the student of her checkered life. Chris- 
tina the gay Bohemian, and all but genius, is forgotten for Chris- 
tina the crooked in body and soul, devoid of moral sense—a female 
monstrosity who could laugh and talk while the man she once 
loved was being slowly butchered by her orders. 

ROSA NIEDERHAUSER. 
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Fate Over-ruled. 


By R. M. BURNAND. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


In the soft August moon the half-cut corn lay like a seething 
silver sea, while a gentle wind stirred the still upstanding corn. The 
trees overhanging at the far end of the field looked grim and dark 
against the silvery ground. The shadows played eerie games 
when vapoury clouds passed over the moon. The world was still 
and hushed, the busy hum of life was quiet ; far away across the 
fields the lights of the village glittered, giving a patch of colouring 
to the landscape ; nature was wrapped in slumber, reposing after 
the heat of the day. So thought Gerald Chester as he leant 
against the gate leading into the field of half-cut corn ; the beauty 
of the evening stole into his soul and made him think of a higher 
and better life, after which so many fain would strive, but earthly 
passions flinging their veil cloy us to the earth, and prevent our 
tising. He was not an imaginative man, sentiment played but a 
-small part in his nature, but lately something had come into his 
heart which brought softer thoughts and feelings, making him 
shave vague longings for a different life to even that which he 
‘ Jed, good and honest as he was. 

“TI wonder will she come?” thought Gerald. “If she only 
knew how I want her,” and he took out of his pocket a note which 
he tried to read in the moonlight, which was no difficulty as he 

knew its contents by heart. Fancying he heard the click of a 
gate a little way up the lane, he looked round and saw her walk- 
ing slowly towards him. He did not go to meet her but waited 
by the stile. Marjorie Assheton saw his shadow and knew who 
was waiting for her ; she almost felt inclined to turn back, so much 
did she dread the coming interview. Still, though there would be 
naught but pain, she could not resist the longing to be with him, 
to see him if only for this once again. Love is a curious anomaly ; 
there is such a mixture of pain even in the happiness it brings, 
for love sharpens sorrow and life is not life till love has played its 
part. Happiness is bought at a high price. Perhaps that is why 
we value it with such miserly affection. And yet when we think 
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to have it, it will elude our grasp, and all that is left is the mocking 
laugh of hopelessness which jeers us for our attempts. Marjorie’s 
love was full of this hopeless pain, and with these thoughts she 
advanced to meet the man who would be her lover. 

“ Marjorie, I was afraid you were not coming in spite of your 
note,” said Gerald, drawing her hand into his, and looking lovingly 
into her face noticed its whiteness in the moonlight. 

“ T could not come earlier, and I almost did not come at all— 
what was the use——” 

“What was the use?” repeated Gerald. “Marjorie, what do you 
mean? Have you not come to give me the answer to my note?” 

“The answer I could not write. Gerald, you must know what it. 
is—I cannot be your wife.” And Marjorie drew her hands away 
and firmly locked them together as she said these words in a 


low sad voice. 
“ Marjorie, dear love, what are you saying? You cannot be 


my wife? Marjorie, unsay those words, you don’t mean them ?” 
said Gerald, leaning for ward in terrible eagerness trying to see and 
read her face, but he could gain nothing from it. 

“No, Gerald, I cannot unsay them. How can I be your wife? 
Your mother would be gratified at your presenting Marjorie 
Assheton as your wife! Besides, you are bound in honour to 
your cousin. You cannot set that aside, and I will not be the one to 
bring misery into your family.” What it cost Marjorie to say those 
words her listener could not know, her self-control was so great. 

“My engagement to my cousin Edith Burke is no settled thing 
at all ; that can be set aside in perfect honour. Neither my 
cousin nor I are devoted to each other; it was a match arranged 
for me, and I having met no woman I cared for was quite 
willing to do what pleased my mother. Now itis different ; I can 
marry no one but you. I love you, and only you, Marjorie darling, 
and do you love me?” and Gerald drew her unresistingly in his 
arms. Marjorie allowed him, as it was the last time she would see 
him. 

“ Gerald, it is because I do love you that I will not ruin your 
life. I love you, dear. I say it now, but that does not prevent me 
from giving up my hopes of happiness for your sake.” 

“ But, Marjorie, you own you love me. Why sacrifice your love? 
Life is not worth living without you ; you have stolen into my 
heart, made my life what it has never been ! Marjorie, think what 
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you are doing—spoiling two lives. Oh! you cannot do it. I will 
make your life so happy, my darling,” and he pressed his lips to 
hers. 

“No, Gerald, don’t try me any more. It is so hard to resist you, 
and it would not be right. How can I in my poor position aspire to 
yours? Your mother, society—how would they receive Captain 
Assheton’s daughter? Would you like to know your wife was 
spoken of as ‘that gambler’s daughter,’ and as the daughter of a 
man who ran away with another man’s wife ? God forgive me for 
talking so of my father, since he is dead. You and your mother hold 
~ your heads high in the county; my name would help to lower 
them and I will not do it. Gerald, help me todo right ; let me go 
and—forget me,” said Marjorie in so low a voice as to be almost 
unheard, for it was hard to renounce this love, and honour had a 
struggle to gain the mastery, but it had succeeded. 

“TI do not care for what you say; you and you alone shall be 
my wife. As my wife your father’s name would be forgotten,” and 
the dogged determination was apparent in his words. “I will not 
give you up for any such romantic nonsense.” 

“Gerald, I must go; don’t make it harder. Your mother and 
cousin are returning; do your duty, and I will do mine at all 
costs.” 

“You can’t love me, or you wouldn’t send me to another,” said 
Gerald, bitterly. “Women always talk of duty when they don’t 
love; perhaps duty fills their hearts just as well.” Gerald knew 
he was wronging the woman facing him, but he could not help a 
bitter word ; it was ungenerous, but it seemed to relieve somewhat 
the pain tearing at his heart. Marjorie knew it, too,.and forgave 
him: being a true woman, she never let him guess half the pain 
that was hers; her heart was aching, but she would have time to 
suffer later on in the dark days on which she dared not think ; 
now she must be brave for his sake as well as for her own. 

“ Say ‘Good-bye,’ Gerald,” said Marjorie, holding out her hand. 

“No; I will not say ‘Good-bye;’” and Gerald would not 
notice the proffered hand, but let her pass, as he turned in his 
misery and looked away over the gate ; while she, feeling faint 
from the trial gone through, stumbled blindly forward and 
wended her way home. Half way she turned, and, seeing the 
still, motionless figure by the stile, made a move forward as if to 
return ; then, with a sense of what she was doing, she retraced 
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her steps and soon reached the cottage. Mrs. Assheton was in 
their cosy little room, sitting idly thinking, while an open book 
lay on her lap. Sorrow and trouble had written with strong 
hands on the elder woman’s face ; her hair was nearly white, which 
added a beauty to a sweet womanly face, still there was a great 
likeness between mother and daughter, though Marjorie was some- 
what taller, a graceful, lithe figure; an oval face, with dark brown 
hair prettily growing on a low forehead ; while a pair of grey eyes 
revealed a soul of honesty and courage, a firm chin and mouth 
marking resolution, but not hardness. 

Mrs. Assheton looked up as her daughter came in, but, seeing 
the white, tired look on her face, forebore to question her. 
Mother and daughter were real friends; each knew the other 
thoroughly well; a perfect sympathy existed between them—at 
least, as perfect as it is possible for two human souls to have, for 
even in the very closest union, soul cannot be laid quite bare to 
soul; each has some hidden thoughts the other cannot read. 
The mother guessed a little of the trouble behind that face, and 
knew that when Marjorie wanted her love and sympathy she 
would come for it. Wounded hearts cannot be touched by even 
the most dearly-loved hand: deep wounds are not to be gazed 
at; they are kept closely hidden. Marjorie felt tired and worn 
out, but for her mother’s sake she strove to hide her real feelings. 
But a mother’s heart is not so easily deceived; she can see 
through the thickest mask. 

“You have finished your book, little mother. Was it good?” 
said Marjorie, bending over her. 

“Well, dear, it ended sadly, and I like a tale to finish brightly,” 
said her mother, closing the book. 

“Yes! only that would not be true to human nature! There . 
is so little real brightness in life that one is perhaps glad to read 
of it even in fiction,” answered poor Marjorie, thinking of the 
brightness which seemed to be bidding good-bye to her young life. 

“Marjorie, child! don’t talk so bitterly! God is very good to 
us. He divides the happiness with sorrow to make us long for 
the real happiness,” said Mrs. Assheton, whose lot had been 
hard to bear; and though her cross had been a heavy one, her 
love and faith remained unshaken. . 

* Ah, mother, you are too good! Why should you have been 
made to suffer? You had done no wrong!” 
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“ Child, child, don’t question the whys and wherefores! You 
will never get the answer. When trouble comes, which it must 
to all, and the world grows dark, darling, never fail! Think it is 
God’s will, and be staunch and true to your own heart ; it is only 
the weak-hearted ones that sink under affliction ; the strong may 
be crushed for a moment, but they rise strengthened and invigo- 
rated. Marjorie, what a very serious little talk we have drifted 
into! It is time we went to bed, for I am tired,and so must you 
be. Good-night, darling!” 

“Good-night, dear little mother!”’ and Marjorie kissed her 
mother with even more warmth than usual. 

Marjorie went to her room, but it was long before she could 
go to rest. She sat by the window, going over and over in her 
mind the scene she had gone through. Had she done right ? 
Was it wrong of her to thrust such a love out of her life? Had 
she not said herself that happiness was not so common that it 
should be so recklessly thrown away when within one’s grasp ? 
The old fight between right and wrong, desire and duty, were 
waging war in her soul. One moment the longing for Gerald and 
his love made her hesitate, and taking a pen and paper begin a 
letter, but she got no further than his name. Remembering her- 
self, she threw down the pen, and, falling on her knees by the 
bedside, burst into tears. Poor Marjorie felt the bitterness of 
her trouble. Through her father her life was to be made un- 
happy. How could she give herself and her blotted name to 
any family who boasted no stain on their descent? She thought 
of the proud Mrs. Chester, who ruled her son and Nether Court 
with a firm hand. Gerald must marry according to his position. 
How well Marjorie remembered at the children’s /¢¢e, when the 
vicar had introduced her, Mrs. Chester calmly bowed, but took 
no further notice ; while Edith Burke, looking as beautiful as a 
dream in some lovely soft gown, looked at her homely cotton 
with disapproving eyes. Still, they both took care that Gerald 
was kept in their attendance, as he showed a decided preference 
for assisting the homely cotton. The next time Marjorie met 
Mrs. Chester, that lady forgot she knew her; the cut direct 
made poor Marjorie feel humiliated and sore. Marjorie and 
her mother were but recent comers in that part. They had 
taken a quiet cottage to suit their modest income, to which 
Marjorie added by painting ; so they led a retired life, unnoticed 
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by the greater world around. Since her husband’s disappearance, 
Mrs. Assheton had never cared to face the cruel, unsympathetic 
world, and though she sometimes felt she might be debarring 
her daughter from many pleasures belonging to youth, still she 
knew that the pitying scorn felt for a gambler’s daughter would 
be harder to bear, and she shrank from exposing her child to 
pain—it would come without that, fast enough. Their acquaint- 
ance with Gerald Chester happened soon after their arrival. He 
saved them from a drunken tramp who had frightened Mrs, 
Assheton very considerably. The acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, and Mrs. Assheton grew to like this genial, honest 
young fellow very much, and it gradually dawned upon her 
that he was beginning to care for Marjorie with a liking more 
than friendly. At first she felt glad, but learning his position 
and the character of his mother, she began to fear that perhaps 
she was doing an unwise thing in countenancing his visits, 
Then came the children’s /¢¢e, and with it Edith Burke’s appear- 
ance. Marjorie heard the gossip of Nether Court: how these 
two were destined to be made one, that the wooing was long, 
and evidently they were in no hurry to take upon themselves the 
duties of matrimony. Mrs, Assheton debated whether she ought 
not to tell the young man to make his visits less frequent ; but, 
when she spoke to Marjorie on the subject, she, in her decided 
way, said there was no reason to do so, if the young fellow 
liked their company why should they turn him away? His 
mother might not care to visit so humble a place as Jasmine 
Cottage—her son was evidently not so proud. Nothing further 
was said, but Mrs. Assheton watched Marjorie with loving care, 
fearing that in spite of what she said this friendship might end 
unhappily, for she guessed how hopeless matters would be with 
a woman like Mrs. Chester. It was a comparative relief when 
Gerald came to say good-bye for a short time. He had to go to 
London to join his mother. Marjorie saw him go with a feeling 
of the dulness his absence would cause, but she never remarked 
on it to her mother. Outwardly she was as cheerful as ever, 
and even worked harder at her painting. When Gerald returned 
the visits went on as usual, but he also contrived to meet Mar- 
jorie in her walks, and every day their meetings grew sweeter to 
both, and Marjorie trod the flowery path with reckless pleasure. 
Nothing had been said on his side to make her think he cared 
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for her more than as a friend—or rather she tried to think so, 
wilfully blinding herself to the day that must come, which would 
end this precious intercourse. At last it came; Gerald wrote, 
since he had not seen her for two or three days, and the answer 
was the one she gave him in the moonlight. Poor Marjorie! 
The darkness of night had fallen, eclipsing the bright happy sun- 
shine of her day. 


CHAPTER II. 


“GERALD, Edith comes to-morrow by the afternoon train,” 
remarked Mrs, Chester to her son, as they sat in the drawing- 
room on the evening of the day after Gerald had last seen Marjorie. 

“Very well, mother, I will meet her,” said Gerald, lazily looking 
up from his lounging chair, fancying he detected a certain turn 
in his mother’s voice which meant lectures. 

“While she is here I really think we might give our garden 
party; Edith is such a help to an entertainment. I think that 
girl is even handsomer than ever this year, and then she is so very 
distinguished looking,” said Mrs, Chester, giving a covert look at 
her son whose face at that moment was rather moody. 

“Yes, she is very distinguished looking,” answered Gerald, 
while his thoughts turned to a face with grey eyes, whose every 
feature was dearer to him than the loveliest woman could ever be. 

“ She will make a charming wife, a wife to be proud of; and 
I shall be glad, Gerald, when you begin to think a little more 
seriously of this. I want to see you married, dear, to a girl who 
has everything that man can desire—birth, wealth, and good looks 
—what more can you wish for?” 

“Nothing, mother, except that I don’t care for her in the way 
that a man should for his wife. She is my cousin, I like and 
admire her very much; had I been really in love with her I 
should have thought seriously about her long ago.” 

“In love! My dear boy, don’t talk a lot of romantic rubbish 
that is all very well at eighteen, but not at twenty-eight. Your 
father and I respected each other ; people in our position ought 
to consider and marry accordingly. Young men fancy them- 
selves in love with a pretty face, and then are caught by a set of 
intriguing girls who are not fit to sit at the head ofa table. I 
have no patience with romance, it leads to no good. Now, 
Gerald, dear Edith is coming ; won’t you have matters settled by 
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the end of her visit? You could be married in the autumn, and 
go South for the honeymoon.” 

“What a hurry you are in, mother. Why, I should lose the 
hunting.” 

“ Hunting ! that is all you men think of. Hunting won't settle 
you in life.” 

“No, mother, but it might settle me, by breaking my neck,” 
said Gerald, quietly amused at his mother’s way of arranging 
matters for his well-being. 

“Don’t be so frivolous, Gerald. I do dislike flippancy ; it is the 
tone of the day ; fastness and flippancy, nothing taken seriously. 
Gerald, can’t you promise me that Edith leaves here as your 
affianced wife?” Mrs. Chester was not a demonstrative woman, 
but she loved her son dearly, and after him her niece; her one 
great desire was to see them husband and wife. 

“ Mother, I can’t promise ; don’t ask me;” and Gerald got up 
and went to the open window. How could he promise such a 
thing when his heart was full of Marjorie; no other could take 
her place. He would like to have pleased his mother, but in this 
he did not see his way ; he did not know quite what todo. It was 
useless to thwart his mother, and still more useless to make any 
appeal about Marjorie, especially just then. Silence was perhaps 
the best wisdom. 

“Don’t stay over there contemplating the garden; make your- 
self sociable. I suppuse you are longing for the smoking-room. 
Well, spend this evening with me, and as a great favour I might 
allow a cigarette. I don’t think it will make the curtains smell,” 
she added half to herself. But Gerald, knowing his mother’s 
dislike to a fragrant weed, did not avail himself of her permission. 
And she, seeing that enough had been said about Edith, let that 
subject drop, hoping much from the girl’s presence. Propinquity 
does a lot, especially in such matters. “Do you know if the 
Carletons have returned yet? I saw the announcement of the 
eldest girl’s engagement ; she is marrying that Mr. Howard, a 
very rich man. How glad they must be, with those six rather 
plain daughters. Lady Carleton is a clever woman, a very clever 
woman. That was the girl who wanted to marry a penniless 
captain, but Mr. Howard made his appearance in time, and Lady 
Carleton never lets a chance go by.” 

“ But Howard is nothing! Look at his father! How can a 
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refined girl marry a man like that? Perhaps she cares for the 
penniless chap; if so, I pity her.” 

“Pity her! Really, my dear Gerald, you are positively growing 
sentimental,” said Mrs. Chester, looking at him with almost 
curiosity through her long glasses; she never cultivated senti- 
ment, why was her son so different? “It was her duty, and like 
a wise girl she recognized it.” 

“T’ve no doubt it was properly put before her,” said Gerald 
grimly, thinking of Lady Carleton’s hard visage. Duty would 
certainly be expected from daughters with a mother like that. 
Still perhaps six undowered daughters require a certain amount 
of hardness to make them see the right path, especially when 
sentiment walks hand in hand with poverty. “Well, I hope she 
will be happy.” 

“T have no doubt she will. If you will ring, Gerald, I will go 
to bed ; I am tired after my journey. To-morrow we shall have 
Edith to enliven us. Good-night, Gerald.” 

“Good-night, mother,” answered Gerald, giving her a light kiss 
on her forehead. Never, even as a boy had he given her a much 
warmer embrace ; he had learnt that she was not a woman to be 
disarranged by demonstrations of affection. Often he had longed 
for the petting of a motherly hand. He knew his mother loved 
him, but, being of a warm nature himself, he liked proofs of it, and 
it seemed to him but a very scanty love he received. Perhaps it was 
this lack of warmth that had made him grow up with a kind of fear 
of his mother, and it was in this way that he had allowed himself 
to drift in the matter concerning his cousin. It was careless, for he 
had allowed a kind of understanding to go on; he had not cared 
for any one else, and sometimes he thought that a comfortable 
liking, such as he entertained for Edith, was sufficient for husband 
and wife. But now he knew otherwise, and he felt if he married 
any one but the woman he loved, life with its longings would bea 
veritable hell on earth. He could not imagine his days without 
Marjorie. He was certain she would yield in time; not that her 
“no” meant “yes,” for he knew her to be resolute, but he felt 
somehow that if he were to place an insurmountable barrier, the 
time would come when, if he had only waited, it would have been 
all right. He thought of the words “too late ;” the bitter sadness 
of those words. No, he would fight and win his love, for he knew 
those eyes could tell no untruth, and they revealed she loved him. 
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How harsh he had been that night! Was it only last night? 

How much longer ago it seemed! What a lovable darling she 

was ; she must give in! His mother would soon grow fond of her, he 

thought, with all the fatuous pride of a lover in the perfections of his 

love. Gerald tried to comfort himself with these thoughts, and 

that night he dreamed Marjorie was his in spite of all opposition. 
* * * * * 

“Who is that?” inquired Edith Burke of her cousin, as he 
lifted his hat to a girl they passed while driving. 

“That is Miss Assheton,” said Gerald, in a quiet tone, inwardly 
wishing he could jump out and run after her, for it was a very 
pale-faced Marjorie he saw. 

“She is decidedly a pretty girl; but I have seen her before. 
Of course, now I remember it was at the children’s /éte, and you 
were busily employed in assisting her. My aunt does not know 
her, does she?” inquired Edith, stealing a look at her cousin, 
who was evidently too deep in thought to pay any attention to 
what she was saying. “Gerald, are you dreaming? do come 
from the clouds, and satisfy. my curiosity about that girl.” 

“T am not in the clouds, Edie; that girl is a Miss Assheton, I 
told you, and lives in a small cottage, with her mother,” said 
Gerald, flicking flies off the mare. 

“Oh!” said Edith quietly, making up her mind that this Miss 
Assheton and her cousin were very good friends—perhaps more. 
She rather resented it, as she looked upon him as her special 
property. 

Poor Marjorie saw them drive by with mingled feelings. Her 
jealousy was aroused by the sight of the beautiful face beside 
him. How happy they must be in each other’s society, and it was 
her hand that was placing him there, but that thought did not 
strike her at the time ; she only felt how hard it all was. Now 
she learnt what she must endure when seeing them together ; 
oh! to get away till all was over. He must love that beau- 
tiful girl; had she not often heard that men’s fancies are so 
easily caught by a pretty face ? Was he not doing the very thing 
she told. him to do? and yet, now that she saw him doing it, 
with all a woman’s variability she felt wounded, and longed for 
him to ask again. Would he plead in vain? Sometimes she 
thought she had done wrong, and ought to have braved all 
opposition for his sake; yet her very love made her more proud, 
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though she would not acknowledge it to herself: for she would 
have humbly borne any humiliation that touched herself only, 
but when through her the slights must affect the man she loved 
she could not endure it. And then, perhaps, the day might 
come when he should regret. How could she bear to bring 
one thought of regret in his life. After all, she had acted 
wisely for him, though it is difficult to be wise when love is 
at stake. Marjorie was in no enviable state of mind; she 
was out of gear with herself ; she tried hard to appear the same, 
but her mother’s loving eye noticed a change, and was secretly 
sad for her child. She said nothing to her, and Gerald’s name 
was hardly ever mentioned, except by Mrs. Assheton, who 
always spoke of him in connection with his cousin. Marjorie, 
for the first time, did not open her heart to her mother; she was 
afraid lest she should reveal how much she had grown to care for 
this pleasant young fellow; and what could her mother do? It 
was so hard for a mother that sorrow should come to the child 
through the father. She who had once loved the man who had 
been her husband could not now abuse his memory to her 
daughter, bad as he had been; Marjorie was generous hearted 
and was sensitive in sparing pain to others. Ah, well! it was 
hard, but fate was against her. 

“What a beautiful girl that Miss Burke is!” said Mrs. Assheton 
one afternoon, after seeing Gerald and his cousin drive by. “They 
will make a handsome couple. I wonder when it will be defi- 
nitely announced.” 

“T have not heard if anything is settled yet,” answered Mar- 
jorie, bending over her work, wincing at her mother’s words. How 
much happier she would be when it was all settled! She must 
forget him, but, somehow, forgetting does not come at will any 
more than loving. You may say, “I will forget,” and by force of 
determination one can keep thoughts at bay, till treacherous 
memory stealing through with recollections teaches one how 
small is the progress towards forgetting. Marjorie had seen 
nothing of Gerald for some weeks; occasionally she met 
him either driving or walking with Miss Burke, but she took 
care to keep well out of their way. She heard of the gaieties 
at the Court, and her jealous heart pictured Gerald and his 
cousin in the centre of it all, and every day she expected to 
hear the announcement of the marriage. 
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Up at the Court things went on pleasantly, relays of visitors 
came and went; still Mrs. Chester was not satisfied. Gerald 
was constantly with his cousin, but there was nothing in his 
manner suggestive of a lover. Mrs. Chester could not make 
it out; she began to wonder if there really was any one in the 
background. She tried to think of all the girls of their 
acquaintance, but somehow she could not fix on any of them— 
his attentions had always been well divided. Edith’s visit 
would be soon drawing to a close; nothing had been said 
since the evening before her arrival. Mrs. Chester decided 
to speak once more that very night. 

“May I come in?” said Mrs. Chester on the same evening, 
going to her son’s smoking-room, where she found him with his 
pipe and book. 

“Of course, mother dear,” and he got up and pushed out a 
comfortable chair, such as are only to be found in a man’s den, 
for a smoking-room is generally the most comfortable room in a 
house. 

“Your chairs are delightful, Gerald, evidently constructed, 
though, to court sleep,” said Mrs. Chester, who was of the old 
school, never lounged, but sat bolt upright, no matter the chair. 

“Yes, they are capital to fall asleep in after a good day with 
the hounds,” answered Gerald laughingly, but secretly wondering 
at his mother’s presence ; it was not often she invaded his room 
unless to talk on business matters. 

“Edith will be going away in a week,” said Mrs. Chester, going 
straight to her subject. Then Gerald knew what was coming. 

“Ts she,” answered Gerald, carefully knocking out the ashes of 
his pipe before putting it down. 

“Yes, she is ; and now, Gerald, have you spoken to her?” 

“No, mother, I have not,” said Gerald in a quiet tone. “I 
cannot, mother ; once I thought it possible, now I see how utterly 
I should be wronging Edith. I care for her too much to do it.” 

“You say you care for her,” said his mother. “ What more is 
wanted? It is not as if I ask you to marry some one positively 
distasteful to you ; you own she is not. I ask few things of you ; 
can you not give me the happiness of seeing Edith your wife?” 

“ Mother dear, it is hard to refuse you, but I cannot do that. I 
only care for her as a cousin and friend; once I thought such 
affection enough, but I have learnt that it is not enough.” 
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Gerald spoke in a low, hesitating way.as a man will when 
called upon to express his feelings. 

“ Then, Gerald, who is it? There must be some one who has 
taught you,” said Mrs. Assheten in rather annoyed tone. She was 
disappointed and baffled by his obstinacy and by the collapse of 
her cherished castle in the air. 

“Yes, mother, there is some one who has taught me the differ- 
ence between liking and loving,” answered Gerald, and he deter- 
mined to speak now that the way had been opened for him. 
Rising slowly from his chair he leant against the mantelpiece, 
faced his mother, and then said quietly, “ The woman who has 
taught me is Miss Assheton.” , 

Gerald looked at his mother to see how she received the news ; 


for the moment she could only look at him in a dazed, puzzled © 


way as if not understanding what she heard. 

“Miss Assheton, Captain Assheton’s daughter, a designing 
young woman who would like to cover her father’s well-known 
name by becoming Mrs. Chester of Nether Court.” The contemp- 
tuous scorn in her words was indescribable. 

“Stop, mother! before you say a word against Marjorie 
Assheton,” said Gerald, roused to heat by his mother’s sneers. 
“She is not designing, for she refused to become my wife on the 
very score with which you credit her for aiming at.” 

“She refused you!” said Mrs. Chester in a voice of 
astonishment. A girl like that refuse her son, it was al- 
most an unheard of thing. “Then there is no more to be 
said.” 

“ That is not the end, mother ; I tell you that Marjorie Assheton 
and no other will be my wife.” 

“ And you would marry a girl who is not only a mere nobody, 
but bears a name which is a by-word in society ; you are no true 
son, wilfully opposing your mother in such a matter. I have no 
control over your actions, but I will never receive Miss Assheton 
as my daughter.” 

“ Mother, don’t beso hard! Can the girl help her father’s name; 
why should his shame touch her? How uncharitable the world 
is. Mother, it is for my happiness ; Marjorie would consent would 
you but give yours.” 

“Then I will never give mine. Give up this mad idea, Gerald 
do your duty ; forget a girl whom I will never receive.” 
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“ Mother, that I cannot do,” said Gerald in a sad but deter- 
mined tone. 

“Very well, Gerald ; do as you please, you have my opinion on the 
subject.” And Mrs. Chester left the room more than annoyed at 
her son’s obstinacy and utter disregard of her feelings and opinions. 
But she had gathered enough from her son to know that this 
girl evidently saw things in their right light ; if only fate were pro- 
pitious this undesired match would never take place. Unfortunately 
shooting had just begun, so she could not manage to get him away, 
Mrs. Chester was surprised in her son, she never thought he would 
go against her wishes, but here he was ready to thwart her in the 
most serious question they had had ; really children develop most 
unexpected characters, and she thought she knew his perfectly. 

His mother left Gerald in a worried frame of mind; he dis- 
liked annoying his mother, but he knew it was necessary to be 
determined, and her opinion, though coinciding exactly with 
Marjorie’s, did not tend to lessen his affection, but roused in him 
a firm determination to delay no longer ; he would ask Marjorie 
once again, and make her yield by the very force of his love, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE short September evening was fast drawing in ; it was almost 
dark by the time Marjorie thought of starting for home. She 
had been at a cottage helping to nurse a poor woman’s sick child, 
and the evening had set in before she could get away. Marjorie 
did not enjoy a walk across the fields in the deepening dusk, 
there were so many queer characters about just after the harvest- 
ing whom she decidedly did not care to meet. She started off 
bravely, declining the company of a little boy of eight whom his 
mother offered as a protector. The way she had to go must take 
her into the field with the stile where she and Gerald had parted. 
How long ago it seemed. Time in sorrow is leaden weighted, 
while in happiness it rushes by so gaily that we fain would put on 
the weights to stay its course. What was Gerald doing now? 
thought Marjorie. Happy in his home in the companionship of 
a lovely girl whom it was his duty to love; perhaps it was no 
longer a duty but a pleasure. Thus Marjorie tortured herself 
with jealous thoughts, knowing well she had no right to be jealous, 
and that it was more than foolish to be thinking of him. She 
would not accept his love from motives of honour, and now she 
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hated the idea of his caring for any one else. Truly human 
nature is queer! The dog in the manger was a perfect insight 
of the selfishness of most. And yet Marjorie was unselfish ; 
she had sacrificed much for the supposed happiness of Gerald, 
but now she was suffering the cost, and it was hard to bear. 
She had just come to the last gate leading into the remem- 
bered field ; the gate being locked she was preparing to climb, 
when looking over she saw something or somebody lying half- 
way in the ditch. It gave her a shock, for here evidently was 
one of her terrors,a drunken tramp. She got over carefully, 
hoping not to arouse the apparently dormant figure; a slight 
moan caught her ear and it sounded like a moan of pain. 

“What shall I do?” thought Marjorie, leaning back against 
the gate, fearful, almost afraid of treading, and listening for 
another moan. At that moment something bright struck her 
attention ; stooping, she picked up a silver flask. That certainly 
could not belong to a tramp, unless he had stolen it. The sight 
of the flask emboldened her ; she crept cautiously to the figure. 

“Good Heavens! it’s Gerald!” Quickly kneeling down, she 
lifted his head up tenderly and rested it on her knee. “Gerald! 
Gerald, my darling! Oh, God! is he dead?” She felt blood 
trickling from a wound in the shoulder. Timidly undoing the 
buttons of his coat and waistcoat—and they seemed so hard to 
her trembling fingers—she laid her hand on his heart. Thank 
God! there was a slight throbbing. What was she to do? If 
she left him, he must die ; but to get him out of this, she must 
get assistance. In the meanwhile she reached for the flask, and 
managed to pour some of its contents down his throat. It seemed 
to revive him somewhat, as he made a slight movement. Poor 
Marjorie racked her brains to know what to do. She had 
managed to slip off her coat and put it round to keep him 
warmer. She could not find out the wound in the dark, but 
evidently his left arm was broken as well. He must have had an 
accident climbing the gate with his gun. Marjorie was not far 
from home, but she did not like to leave him there alone; so she 
chafed his hands and did her best to keep warmth in him, and 
called him every endearing name in her agony of mind. But he 
still remained unconscious. At last she heard footsteps coming 
across the field. 

“ Hullo, there!” cried out Marjorie. 
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“ Hulloa!” was the answering call, and Marjorie knew the 
voice. It was Stevens, the man who did their small amount of 
gardening and odd jobs. Coming up, a low sort of whistle 
formed itself on his lips when he saw his young lady with a 
stranger’s head in her lap. 

“ Stevens, here is Mr. Chester. He has had an accident with his 
gun. I think the best thing we can do is to get him to our cottage, 
and then you can run forthe doctor. How shall we manage it?” 
inquired Marjorie, looking up at Stevens, who was looking down 
at the wounded man as if measuring his height and weight. 

“He'll be mighty heavy, miss ;” and Stevens scratched his 
head: thought comes slowly to the bucolic mind, especially in 
emergency. “I know, miss, what we'll do. You wait here, and 
I will go an’ fetch that long truck. I can get it through the 
cutting. I couldna’ carry him; a faintin’ man be a dead weight.” 

“That’s right, Stevens; be as quick as you can;” and Mar- 
jorie sat down with her precious burden, trying by every means 
to rouse him. He was still in a semi-conscious state, but did not 
seem able to recover himself perfectly. She sat on, listening in- 
tently for the sound of the truck, caring nothing for the cold 
which was fast stealing over her, making her limbs feel dead in 
the cramped position she was in. There was a certain sense of 
happiness in the fact that she was the means of perhaps saving 
his life, and for one short half-hour she had him all to herself in 
her tender care. She bent down and kissed him lightly; she 
knew he would never know she had done it. For the time, 
she was oblivious to the world and all its troubles. Soon, the 
rumbling sound of the truck came across the field. 

“ Here, miss,” said Stevens, bringing the truck close up; “I 


-told the missus.” 


Bending down, they both managed to lift him on the truck. 
Marjorie had rolled up her coat and placed it under his head ; and 
thus they set off for the cottage, which was only a short distance. 

At the door they found Mrs. Assheton waiting for them. 
With the help of their maid, a stalwart woman, they managed to 
get him to the sofa. Stevens was despatched for the doctor and 
to the Court to let them know of the accident. The warmth and 
care seemed to revive Gerald somewhat, for he moaned more and 
opened his eyes, though there was still a vacant look in them. 
Marjorie dexterously cut away the sleeve of his coat, and then 
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they found the wound, to which his shirt was beginning to stick ; and 
they did their best for it. At last the welcome sound of wheels told 
the doctor’s arrival. He ordered him to be put to bed immediately. 
Into Marjorie’s dainty little room they carried the young man. The 
doctor bound him up and left directions for his care, as he feared 
fever. Marjorie and her mother watched him through the long, 
restless night. Towards morning he fell into an uneasy sleep ; 
still, any sleep was welcome after those long weary hours when he 
was restless and feverish, and in his delirium he called piteously 
on “Marjorie to go to him ;” she was there but he knew it not. 

The news came with a great shock at the Court, and early next 
morning Mrs. Chester drove down to fetch him away, but it was 
impossible to move him on account of the fever and the broken 
arm. For once in her life Mrs. Chester was touched with a 
mother’s softening love as she bent over and kissed the hot dry 
forehead, and she knelt down and thanked God that the accident 
had not deprived her of her son. As she drove back she could 
not help thinking how strangely fate acts. Here was her son 
thrown into the very society of the one woman from whom she 
would keep him. What would be the end? and Mrs. Chester 
recalling the sad pale face that had greeted her guessed the 
strength of the girl’s love. As soon as Gerald was well on the 
way to recovery Marjorie never went near him; he missed her 
presence but made no remark to Mrs. Assheton; it only made 
him long to be well so as to be with her. His mother was often at 
the cottage, and she was fast learning to like and respect the two 
women, to whom only a short time ago she would scarcely con- 
descend to bow. A turn in the wheel of fortune and the aspect 
changes. Sometimes she felt inclined to speak to Marjorie about 
her son, but she was slightly afraid of the girl’s face and felt it would 
be almost an impertinence, things must be left now; her hand could 
no longer hold the rudder, her son must steer his own ship. 

It was Gerald’s first day of real convalescence when he was 
allowed to come down stairs. His left arm was still in a sling, 
and his face was pale and thin. A cosy little tea was laid for his 
reception, fresh flowers made the table bright,and Mrs. Assheton’s 
kind motherly face beamed at him from behind the teapot. 

“Tt is good to be down once again, one gets so dead sick of one 
room,” said Gerald, looking with contented eyes at his hostess. 

“And I am glad to see you well again, Mr. Chester ; we shall 
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quite miss our invalid,” said Mrs. Assheton, passing him a cup of 
tea, while Marjorie kept her eyes on the loaf she was cutting, not 
trusting herself to meet his, which she felt were looking her way. 

“Yes! I suppose I must return to the mother to-morrow ; she 
must be a bit lonely, as my cousin has left.” 

When tea was cleared away and the lamp lighted, Mrs. Assheton 
was called away and Marjorieand Gerald were alone together forthe 
first time since that August night. Marjorie was working, but some- 
how the stitches were not as even as they ought to have been ; her 
hands were trembling so that the needle would not go straight. 

“ Marjorie, put down that work and talk to me; come this side 
of the room.” 

The work was put down but Marjorie made no other movement. 

“TI am going to-morrow, shall you miss me?” 

“Miss you? Gerald. Youknow I will,” said Marjorie in a low tone. 

“What a lot of trouble I have given you. I can never thank 
you and your mother enough for all your care.” 

“No thanks are needed ; we only did what we ought.” 

“Yes, of course, you would do the same for any poor stranger,” 
answered Gerald in rather a piqued tone, which made Marjorie 
look up with a soft look on her face which told him that the care 
he had received was not quite the same that would have been 
accorded to any stranger. “ Marjorie, won’t you tell me to stay 
this time ?” said Gerald bending over, and with his disengaged 
hand turned her face again towards him. “ Darling, look up and 
tell me to go! You can’t!” he whispered in a triumphant tone. 

‘Gerald dear, don’t try me too hard, it would not be right of 
you, now especially. Your duty: ” and she hesitated. 

“Duty be ” but he stopped in his forcible expression. 
“Marjorie, don’t let pride stand in our way, you will ruin my life 
and yours. Dear one, come to me, for I am lonely without you ;” 
and he drew her to him. For one moment she hesitated, the 
old fight strong within her; at last Pride was conquered, he had 
to lay down his arms before Love. 

“Gerald, I will come!” she whispered back, safe in the shelter of 
his arms. 

“ My own Marjorie.” 

The next day, when Mrs. Chester came to fetch her son, she 
found that all was settled exactly as she had not arranged, but she 


accepted the inevitable and Marjorie was received at Nether Court. 
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Ladp Muriel’s Fad. 


LaDy MuRIEL HEPWORTH was very rich and very kind- 
hearted. A disappointment in youth had not produced a 
sourness in middle age, as is too often the case. Her deep clear 
grey eyes were not brighter than her day dreams—for this 
indulgence was one very dear to her—and, if any one had a right 
to indulge in bright dreams for the future, it was surely this 
estimable lady whose benevolence had saved many an old 
couple from the workhouse, and many a small farmer and 
tradesman from ruin, not to mention boys and girls whom she 
had provided with outfits and sent into good situations. 

With all her good sense, however, Lady Muriel had a “ fad.” 
‘This was for educating and supporting orphans. This, properly 
done, the subjects judiciously chosen, would have been not only 
a boon but a blessing to many. As, however, her ladyship did 
not select judiciously the result was what it usually is when 
charity is bestowed indiscriminately. 

In the same orphanage might be found at any time a dozen 
girls or so provided for by Lady Muriel, while boys, who could 
at an earlier period of their existence earn their own livelihood, 
were not so abundant in the institution supported by her ladyship 
for that sex. 

Now it often happens that whatever form of expenditure a 
person’s income takes is praised to that person’s friends. A man 
who makes a good percentage for his money in railways will 
urge his friends to invest as he has done. Another holds forth 
on the benefits to mankind in general, and himself in particular, 
which accrue from co-operative stores, while a third declares that 
house property in thriving towns yields the best interest for any 
outlay. 

So it chanced that Lady Muriel spoke warmly to her acquain- 
tances on the subject of orphanages. She went so far as to say 
that vo outlay in the vineyard of the world yielded fruit of the 
same quality and quantity as they did. 
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Now it chanced that a gentleman whom she accounted as one 
of her dearest friends differed in opinion and ventured to say so. 
“Tf,” he said, “one half the money spent in supporting orphan- 
ages were given to the surviving parent—where there is one, and 
I trust that children who have lost doth parents are in the 
minority—or in the event of there not being a parent to the next 
nearest relative of the child, to assist in bringing up the child in 
the state of life it was born in, more and better results would 
be forthcoming.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied the lady, warming with her subject, 
“think how much better an example these children have than 
they could possibly have if with relatives.” 

“In what way, may I ask ?” 

“They are reminded of Christian duties. The matron, and, 
indeed, all those with whom they come in contact are good 
people, people who sacrifice a good position for their sakes.” 

“Granting this to be so, are they the only people in the world 
who set a good example? Will not a mother’s words, for example, 
go further with an affectionate child than the words of a stranger, 
no matter how disinterested ?” 

“ But so many mothers are incapable of teaching their children. 
They themselves are so ignorant of what ought to be taught.” 

“T fear that some are, indeed, as you describe them, but I trust 
that in this enlightened age they are very few. However, if they 
are as unfit to have the care of their offspring as you think, they 
will surely be within reach of preachers, who would teach 
them their duty in the matter, and / think that their way of 
living is much more calculated to initiate the children in the way 
of providing for themselves. Ina duly ordered institution they 
see and know positively nothing of everyday life. It is to them 
a keeping of rules and having everything given to them that 
they require. When they leave these places they know how to 
sweep and dust a room, if girls; if they are boys they can clean 
knives and boots, sweep a yard, and pitch the wickets for cricket. 
They come into the world as helpless as a West Indian would be 
in our country. Whoever takes them into a position, no matter 
how easy to fill, has to teach them the simplest things belonging 
toit. They, in fact, when well in their teens, know no more, if as 
much, as a child of eight brought up in a business house or 
cottage home.” 
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“My dear Mr. Andrews, you bring forward a terrible accusa- 
tion.” 

“Not at all, my dear lady; I accuse no one. I speak against 
the system. I consider it radically wrong. I have long wished 
for an opportunity of convincing you that you did not clearly see 
both sides of the matter.” 

“T cannot ye¢ think things are as you say. Pray have you had 
any experience in this matter?” 

“ My sister had a girl out of one of those homes of yours and 
she had to beg her housekeeper a great many times to try to 
bear with her. The girl had to be taught everything. Nor was 
that all. She had such a good idea of her own accomplishments 
that she was too proud to be taught.” 

“She might have been a peculiar sort of girl. We must not 
take the exception for the rule, you know.” 

“Certainly not. By the way, how are those children getting 
on that you were so pleased with—four in one family ?” 

“They are all out of school now. The boy is quite a fine 
young man. He came to see me at Christmas, brought me a 
little present, in fact, and spoke so nicely about the way in which 
I had helped his mother.” 

“To be sure. He couldn’t do less. And you, my dear lady, 
I'll be bound you did not let his gift go unrequited.” 

“I could not have doneso. No, I made him happy before he 
went.” 

“I thought so. Pardon me again. I know your gift exceeded 
his by twenty times the value.” 

“ But, my dear friend, you cannot £xow that.” 

“T have a shrewd suspicion that it was so. Am I not right?” 

“Certainly. I cannot think how you imagined it.” 

“Never mind, never mind,” he replied hastily; “Ido not wish 
you to be imposed upon. I claim the privilege of an old friend, 
and speak plainly for your own good. I have no wish to see you 
give a// you possess to these boys and girls.” 

“T should not do that, and yet—but no, if one cannot deny 
oneself for the good of others, occasionally, it would be a pity.” 

“Excuse the sudden change of subject, but do you ever hunt 
now, or even go to the meet ?” 

“No, I have not kept hunters this long time,” smothering a 
sigh as she spoke, “and yet I love riding as much as ever.” 
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“So I thought. Will you allow me to send you a mount? 
I should dearly like you to enjoy a run this season.” 

“T should be delighted. When may we arrange it?” 

“ Your favourite run is fixed for to-morrow.” 

“Then to-morrow I will go. All being well, at any rate.” 

Mr. Andrews chanced to know that her ladyship had parted 
from her best horses about the time that a very large orphanage 
was built and endowed. A very generous anonymous donor 
heading the lists, he more than suspected that the price of Lady 
Muriel’s horses had helped to make up that large donation. Mr. 
Andrews was wealthy, and a widower. He had long admired 
his old friend, and would ere this have asked her hand in mar- 
riage, but for knowing that she—in his ideas—beggared herself 
for other people. 

A very happy man was he the following day. By his side 
rode Lady Muriel, a born horsewoman, to whom he had sent a 
beautiful bay horse, trained to carry a lady. She held herself as 
gracefully as she had ever done, and won the admiration of 
every one, notwithstanding that younger ladies were on the field. 

As her ladyship reined in her horse preparatory to taking a 
fence, a young man, riding a large and powerful grey horse, passed 
her and went over the fence as “to the manner born.” Half 
glancing round he lifted his hat as if in apology for his rudeness, 
and without seeing who the lady was rode on after the hounds, 
which were in full cry. 

The lady, however, had recognized him, as Mr. Andrews could 
not fail to see. It was the “fine young man” whom she had 
supported, and who, in return for a useless gift to her at Christ- 
mas, had received a bank-note for fifty pounds. 

“Nice young man, Lady Muriel—a trifle rude, but what can 
one expect from him? Did you give him that fine grey ?” 

“ I—I feel the justice of your rebuke. Is this what you brought 
me here to find out?” 

“I am afraid I did bring you for that purpose. Dear 
Muriel,” leaning towards her with outstretched hand, “I have 
long wished to ask you an important question. Forgive me if 
I confess that the thought of your numerous protégés has been 
a thorn in my side this long time.” 

Lady Muriel gave her hand to her friend in token of forgive- 
ness, Next day he asked her to be his wife, declaring that he 
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should have done so long before had she not been so eager to 
give up everything for others. The dear lady had learned a 
lesson which would not need repeating. She told him that she 
had given up her hunters and the cost of keeping them on pur- 
pose to assist in building and endowing the large orphanage 
before mentioned, and the shock to her old-fashioned notions 
when finding the boy, whom with three sisters she had supported 
for years, enjoying the very sport she had given up, was very 
great. 

Lady Muriel not very long after took the name of Andrews 
instead of Hepworth, and, though she still supports every good 
work, she no longer denies herself the pleasures belonging to her 
station to give them to others who were not born to that position, 
but aspired to it in the pride and vanity of an upstart heart. 


LILY LEE. 





























Through the Golden Gates. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


“Hope! 
Oh, yes, I hope, and fancy that perhaps 
Human forgiveness touches Heaven, and thence— 
For you forgive me, you are sure of that— 
Reflected, sends a light on the forgiven.” 
Lord Tennyson. 


MISS BROWNING’S studio in the Latin Quarter, Paris, always 
seemed to come upon one with a surprise, which fact was 
accounted for by its position. One passed straight from the 
hurrying pedestrians in the busy Rue Bracard into the little court- 
yard, where, late on this March day, the almond trees were just 
discernible bursting into a faint green haze of leafage. After the 
bustle of the noisy street, visitors passed with a sensible relief 
through the curtained doorway, where in the pretty studio hung 
with tapestry and old Bohemian embroidery, the rich hues fading 
to a soft neutrality, Miss Browning herself stood by the door. The 
room was very attractive, seen dimly as it was in the fading 
March light, though there was no definite “scheme of colour” 
and the furniture was little and valueless, But then the few chairs 
were hidden by gorgeous bits of silk that once had been priests’ 
vestments, odd Parisian delf stood by a few bits of priceless china 
on the shelves and on the oak tables ; and the Bohemian mirror, 
in its carved frame, reflected gay green bowls full of willow branches 
with their soft grey buds, and #étes-d’ anges, golden, exquisite. And 
there by the easel was a great bowl of English wall-flower that 
seemed to send its dusky charm over all the room. Many can- 
vases stood about finished and unfinished, here the chalk head of 
a model, there a Louvre copy, two or three familiar French “ bits,” 
with the inevitable poplars, straight road, and white chateau, and 
on the large easel Miss Browning’s Salon picture at which she 
was looking now half-tremblingly. At the other end of the room 
there was a little carved gallery the stairs leading to which being 
covered by a curtain of yellowish-grey velvet ; here Miss Brown- 
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ing kept her old canvases, and what she called her “ oddments,” 
not being reduced to sleeping there, as had the studio’s last 
occupant. 

Miss Browning herself was in accordance with the odd jumble 
of work and leisure, beauty, and a certain level tint of age, ex- 
pressed in the room. She was not young, nor exactly handsome, 
though there was a charm in the clever faded face under the soft 
grey hair—artistic, one saw, to her finger tips, for only an artist 
could have so draped the folds of her rusty brown velvet gown— 
wise and good, if those clear dark eyes spoke true. 

She was still standing thus when the door opened softly, and a 
woman entered and stood half smiling as Miss Browning advanced 
with a glad welcome, “ Mary! my dear Mary!” 

“T wanted a walk,” the visitor said, “and the bairns were all 
in bed. Such a funny little dot came in to-day, Miss Browning, 
the Sisters all said it was like the little image of Petit St. Jean in 
the chapel. Its golden hair stood out around its head like an 
aureole. And it would only come to me! I fancied it knew I 
was the only one there who had had a child—and lost it!” Miss 
Browning watched her guest while she sat down, and then she 
went up to the stove. “Mary, you forget you never told me 
your story, you have never spoken of your husband, and I don’t 
ask, but I should like to hear about the little one.” 

“T lost her,” Mary repeated in an odd strained way, and she 
clasped her hands in the lap of her black gown. “It was thirteen 
years ago, she would be a great girl now. But I always think 
of her as my little cooing baby; she will be my baby still, when 
I find her!” 

She seemed to forget the other’s presence then. The little 
light from a window above fell full on her beautiful colourless 
face, and on the sweet lips that seemed somehow to hide the 
secret of a great peace won through infinite suffering. The im- 
press of the suffering was over the whole face, and in the look of 
the pathetic eyes. She undid her little black bonnet after a little 
and stood up. “Let me look at the picture. What is it called?” 

Miss Browning moved as if she would remove the covering that 
half hid the canvas. Then she paused. 

“ Mary, I am going to be rather rude! I expect a visitor here, 
just now, and he is ill, ill in his mind too, people say, and if he 
saw a lady here he would not come in. He willnot stay. Would 
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you mind going up into the gallery, and taking a book till he goes ? 
He is coming to see the picture. He was a great artist in his 
day, but he went off suddenly. And now they say he is almost 
starving, for he is too weak to paint, and too proud to take help. 
If I did not know you are spending all the money your aunt left 
you on the orphanage—as it is, I would try and interest you in 
him, you might manage to make him take help somehow. I can’t.” 

Mary had moved already, and she unfastened the curtain and 
went up the steps. “I have more money than the Sisters will 
take,” she said smilingly. “I'll get a book, or I daresay I could go 
to sleep! It’s been rather a long day.” 

Miss Browning went back to the stove, discreetly hidden be- 
hind a screen then, and she put the kettleon. She expected her 
visitor immediately, but he did not come, and when she looked 
upstairs she saw that her guest had really fallen asleep amongst 
the canvases, her head with its dark brown hair falling back on 
the lemon-coloured wall. She went down to the studio, thinking 
how peaceful the face looked, and she was just meditating light- 
ing the lamp, when the door opened noiselessly again, and a man 
stood on the threshold. 

He was tall and very dark, with fine features that were pinched 
and haggard, and his loose brown velvet coat, shabby and thin, 
seemed to hang upon the bent shoulders. Few would have 
recognized in this gaunt figure, his dark eyes gleaming wildly 
from under his thick brows, the once famous painter Rodney, 
who had flashed like a meteor on the world of art for a few years, 
but who was as forgotten now as if he slept under six feet of 
English earth. 

Miss Browning advanced rather hesitatingly and bade him 
welcome. 

“So glad you have come. It is a long way from the Rue 
Brévue.” 

“ You walked a long way to see me once,” he said unsmilingly, 
“when I was sick in the hospital. But I find the streets long 
now ; the people jostle me as if I were a ghost. I ama ghost, 
and one that ought to have been laid ere this. I’ve lived beyond 
my name and my fame and my good fortune. I flung away my 
white heather! And now I live in a kind of hell. And I deserve 
my hell.” 

Miss Browning lifted the yellow velveteen and her picture 
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stood uncovered. She did not know how to take the artist in 
this mood, kind though she was. 

Rodney peered forward, his hand before his eyes. 

“What do you call it?” 

“Through the Golden Gates!” 

“Of love?” and then she was startled by an odd grating laugh 
that seemed to echo through the room. There was a faint sound 
upstairs, but he was speaking, and Miss Browning listened 
eagerly. 

“Tt is good—without being mawkish. You are strong for a 
woman! Your man is no handsome dolt, and your girl—! Well, 
you had better kill her before she loses that look! Better let her 
die like that!” 

It almost seemed to Miss Browning that there was madness in 
his wild eyes as he flung out his hands towards the picture 
suddenly. “I remember an expression like that—eyes like that, 
only more beautiful! My wife ii 

He stopped and there was a faint jarring sound upstairs, but 
Miss Browning had interrupted with a start of amazement. 

“Mr. Rodney! your wife! I did not know F 

He had sunk back against the wall, his face turned from the 
light, but the wildness of his eyes seemed to chain Miss Brown- 
ing where she stood. 

“She is not dead,” he said, “don’t pity me! You Christians be- 
lieve in hell, don’t you, and in a righteous punishment ? So do I 
—though I am no Christian. Shall I tell you the story? That 
girl there, with her happy face, and her little feet crushing the 
crocuses in the grass—has driven me mad, I think! Se looked 
like that, on the very day I told her that art permitted no second 
mistress, that Reynolds had said ‘marriage spoilt an artist.’ 
Fame was dearer, I thought, than she was—dearer even than my 
wife who stood there in the spring sunshine, with the auri- 
culas about her feet, and her baby in her arms! I must be great 
and famous, so I said I would leave her, and cut my heart in two! 
Nothing must come between me and art! And so I left her.” 

Miss Browning did not speak, and the wild voice went on with 
a kind of cry, “Just there—with the cold white change on her 
face—and the baby clasped in her arms! She did not speak, nor 
move—now I always see her standing like that! I used to paint 
her as Cassandra, and Hebe, and Joan—the Alcestis of the time. 
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She was very beautiful! But I never remember her in any other 
way. ‘That look of thine will hurl my soul from Heaven!’ And 
I never saw her again.” 

“Where is she?” 

“T do not know. Dead, may be—dead to me! Art failed me. 
Art left me with a mocking laugh—like an Indian idol to whom 
a man sacrifices his all, and who tramples on and over him as he 
lies. Year by year I saw my cunning fail me; there was a 
serpent coiled in every flower, hidden in every fair thing in God’s 
earth. .... Death is a fiend, I think! He will not come to 
the call..... Will you tell them by-and-by how the mad 
Rodney raved to go? That he whimpered,‘impotent, of his cruel 
mistress, art! Let her go! Let her go! It is not she I am 
cursed for. I ama murderer! Do you hear? Only there isno 
law to punish a man for the stabbing of a woman’s heart !” 

It was nearly dark in the studio then. The open door of the 
stove glimmered redly in the corner, and only a slanting ray of 
faint daylight fell through the window on the cruelly smiling 
faces in the picture. 

Miss Browning looked up, her gentle eyes full of pity, her 
tones in strange contrast to the artist’s wild voice. 

“ She would forgive you,” she said. “There are golden gates 
above us. If she is there, she will be waiting for you, beckoning 
to you! There is no Despair in the world. Christ’s religion is 
the religion of undying Hope.” 

He looked at her and laughed, not mockingly, only with the 
ring of latent madness. 

“Fair sounding words! Do you know what your Christ 
would say if He saw me at the gates? ‘Why left you wife and 
children? For My sake, according to My Word?’ And I 
should answer, ‘Vay, Lord, for avt!’ And He! He who 
drove the money changers from the Temple, would He not bid 
them whip me hence with knots of cord? For art! For art!” 

And then he turned towards the door. 

“Tt is getting dark, dark and cold. I had better be going— 
home. My home is cheerless, with the ghost of Mary standing 
there with that stricken look! Could you paint a picture, do 
you think, of a man who sacrificed his Paradise for a sketch? 
His Paradise for art! My God!” 

Even Miss Browning shrank back as he cried aloud suddenly, 
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in agony beyond words. She shrank instinctively. Such sorrow 
and such remorse were beyond her ken, kindly as she was. 

Then, in the gathering shadows of the dying day, a shadow 
seemed to tremble on the wall behind them. Slow steps crept 
down stairs. A shadow from amongst the shadows passed 
slowly across the bar of light, and a touch as from a spirit hand 
was laid on Rodney’s arm. 

“ Husband!” 

Miss Browning fell back. Rodney was staring wildly, his 
hands flung out as if he would avert a vision from his sight. 

“Ch? is not dead, the wife you left,” the whispering voice said. 
“ Not dead to you ; but living, living still, and loving still! Have 
you come back to her at last? At last ?” 

“Mary? Mary?” 

“Don’t you know me?” she asked with a little laugh. And 
she had crept up, and placed both her hands on his breast. “I am 
older now, dear; there are grey hairs, many grey hairs, here. I 
am not the young wife you left in the garden. But I am Mary, 
all the same. Your wife! who loves you still, better than any- 
thing except her God—better than all the world! Come home, 
dear husband, come home ! come home!” 

Her head was on his breast. As he looked down on it, and 
felt the clinging of the arms around his neck, the madness and 
the misery faded from his face. A flash of reason, of dawning 
hope and wonderment, softened in the wildness of his look, 
trembled over the whole emaciated figure. Tears drowned the 
fever in his eyes, and fell upon Mary’s hands. 

“Ts it real?” he asked. “Oram I dreaming?” 

“Dreaming? Are these dream-kisses?” And there was 
such an abandonment of joy and love in her soft voice as can 
never be described. “You said it was dark and cheerless, but 
come back with me. Home is with me!” 

“ And Heaven!” he cried. “And Heaven!” 

They had forgotten Miss Browning—they had forgotten all 
the world. Hand in hand they passed out of the studio into the 
spring night; through the twilight streets and the jostling 
crowds. Rain fell, but they walked on and on, unconscious of 
anything but the clinging touch of either hand. And at last 
they reached a little court-yard, where the orphans under the 
care of the Little Sisters of St. Sulpice were wont to play in 
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the sunshine, and where the English lady lived. The almond 
trees were greener here, the oleanders, bare still, distinct against 
the chapel wall, and across the pavement Mary led her husband. 
The little bell of the church was ringing for vespers ; from inside 
the sisters’ voices came softly singing their “ Ave Maria;” in 
the pale light above, the little gold cross seemed lifted in peace 
and protection from all earthly care, and all these things were 
like a cool hand laid on Rodney’s fevered brain. And Mary’s 
guiding hand never loosed his, her eyes never left his face. 

But at the entrance to the little warm room, full of firelight 
and the scent from the golden daffodils on Mary’s table, Rodney 
paused, his hands outstretched like a blind man. 

“ Mary, I am old, desolate, sick, half-mad. I have not a penny 
in the world. I deserted you like a villain and a coward, and 
there is very little life left within me. I have no time to make it 
up or to retrieve.” 

“1 love you!” 

She had preceded him, and she stood now with her hands 
outstretched, and all the light seemed to concentrate upon her 
face. That was her only answer to all he said. 


“Come!” she whispered then ; “husband, come!” 

And at the last word he put his cold and trembling hand in 
hers, and Mary led him across the threshold, and through the 
golden gates of Love into Love’s land. 








Fin de Siecte. 


By ALISON BUCKLER, 
Author of “WHITE RosEs,” “THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE,” etc., etc. 


I. 

MABEL AUSTIN’S married aunts and her cousins, who had carried 
off honours at high schools and at Girton and Lady Margaret’s 
Hall, said it was a perfect shame, a crying scandal, that she 
should be brought up in such a fashion. If her poor father and 
mother had had any prevision of the wrongs in store for their 
helpless orphan, they would as soon have sent her to a baby 
farm in Lambeth as entrusted her to her Uncle Philip’s care. 
Indeed, it was a question whether the law should not interfere—as 
it interfered with similar cases of neglected culture in the slums 
—and make a Chancery ward of her, and Mr. Philip Austin be 
formally disqualified by a commission of lunacy for such a sacred 
charge. Why, it was cruelty—dishonesty—fraud—conspiracy ! 

Oh! yes. No doubt he was kind to Mabel in his way. She 
had plenty to eat and drink ; her frocks, though simple as befitted 
her age, were not stinted as to quality or quantity. In fact, he 
supposed himself to have taken the greatest possible pains with 
her education ; but then it was as if a young filly of stainless 
racing pedigree had been handed over to a circus manager for 
training. And was it not cruel that this poor child should be 
sent into the world utterly unfitted to take her place amongst 
other girls and to cope with such problems of life as would be 
presented to her? Fancy sending a regiment into action armed 
with bows and arrows. Philip Austin was a disgrace to his sex 
and to his end of the century; a perfect Rip van Winkle, who 
looked upon woman as if she were made for a slave and a toy. 
The whole sex protested against such contemptuous treatment. 
The whole century cried out against him ! 

This was certainly unjust in a way, for Mr. Austin held the 
sex in no such disesteem. Quite the contrary. Not the most 
advanced of female platform speakers, not all the lady graduates 
of London University and coming-on wranglers of Cambridge 
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had a more lofty ideal of woman. Mr. Austin believed women to 
be angels, even goddesses, and could any one go farther than 
that in appreciation ? 

And he almost worshipped the fair little girl who had been left 
to him by his widowed soldier brother. She was exactly five 
years old when she came to him, and he was quick to see that 
she had learnt absolutely nothing. But she was a quick, bright 
child and capable of being made into anything. He found an 
excellent governess for her, who was a clever and accomplished 
lady, but who, thanks to pecuniary reverses that came late 
enough in her life to disqualify her from certificates, was edu- 
cated and not crammed. She had the charge of Mabel’s “ Eng- 
lish,” that wide-embracing term that includes arithmetic, elocution, 
history, geography, grammar and a large and elastic et-cetera, not 
the least important item in which was needlework in all its 
branches. There were masters for music, languages, riding and 
dancing. When Mabel reached her eighteenth birthday, the 
governess and masters were dismissed, and the girl stood com- 
plete, alone, revealed in all her perfection like Milton’s Adam, or 
a house when the scaffolding is taken down. Her Uncle Philip 
pronounced her perfect, the one woman in the whole world fit to 
be Gerald’s wife. Her other relatives said she was provincial and 
a dunce. 

She was a very pretty girl, very nice and quite accomplished, 
in that she could sing and play drawing-room pieces and sketch 
in water colours and read a little French, and her cousin Gerald 
was fond enough of her in a brotherly way; but when his father 
represented to him that she was now ready to become Mrs. 
Gerald at the earliest convenient moment, Gerald refused at once 
and unconditionally to entertain the idea. 

“TI couldn’t marry Mabel,” he protested. “Why, she is the 
same as a sister.” 

“ She is not a sister, which makes all the difference.” 

“Not all of it. A first cousin is nearly as bad. I really couldn’t 
care for her that way. She is an uncommon nice little girl, but 
there is an insipidity about a sister, you know—and about a first 
cousin too.” 

“A mere fancy. There is no insipidity about Mabel herelf, 
so what matter whether a sister or the idea of a sister is insipid 


or not?” 
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“No,” doubtfully, “of course Mabel is not insipid, is she? I 
am very fond of her. There’s no hurry, is there, to have her 
married? I’m very young myself, you know.” 

“No hurry! I should rather think not. She’s the very wife 
all the men about will jump at in these days when their choice 
lies between senior wranglers and cigarette smokers. But, my 
boy, there may be something in the novelty of the idea to you: 
You may not be able to realize all at once that she is not your 
sister but a pretty marriageable girl. I will not have a word said 
to her on the subject, of course; not a finger laid with careless 
touch upon her sweet white innocence. But you will be in her 
company for the next two months. If at the end of them you 
don’t come and tell me you are engaged—well, 1 shall be dis- 
appointed.” 

So the summer went over just as so many other summers 
chad gone. Gerald and Mabel were constantly together, but not 
always alone. There was plenty of room for competition, such 
as should have stirred Gerald’s dormant passion if it existed at 
all, or were not too remote a possibility to be called into being. 

“They come round her like flies round sugar,” Mr. Austin 
exulted within himself as he watched her on the tennis lawns 
and at picnics and water parties. That none of them had with- 
drawn from her society by the end of the summer in wrath and 
misery and humiliation he attributed to Gerald’s superior claim 
and charm keeping them off the fatal step of proposing to her. 
But Uncle Philip was rather blinded by his love, or he would 
have acknowledged that she could hardly play tennis without 
coming into contact with all these idle holiday-making youths. 
That they came in numbers certainly, alas! never singly, Mabel 
in her innocence and her new delight in life without lessons, did 
not notice and would not have cared ; but her aunts, Mrs. Single- 
son and Mrs. Crowe, noticed. 

“She is so tame, so insipid, beside the other girls,” they said. 
“The boys all complain she has no go in her. She is pretty and 
amiable. I really thought young Dalyrymple was taken with her, 
but after a week or two he deserted to those loud American girls. 
Men will be amused. I have faint hopes of Arthur Wynne.” 

“Oh! he is engaged to Nelly Ashton. Did you not know? 
Mrs. Ashton told me yesterday.” 

“ Just what I expected! Yet Mrs. Ashton told me she hoped 
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Nelly would not marry for years yet, as the Newnham people all 
expected she had such a splendid career before her since her 
brilliant successes there. Well, there is Herbert Stow.” 

“ He has no eyes or heart for any one but Mrs. Charlie Grey. 
Very shocking, is it not? But she is so fascinating, they say. 
J call her a mere rattletrap. But, as you say, men wiél/ be 
amused, and dear little Mabel is certainly not amusing. When 
she has exhausted tennis and local gossip, she has not another 
word to say.” 

“ She has led such a quiet life.” 

“ But surely she can read ?” 

“Only what Philip allows; nothing modern. My dear, her 
library is quite a little collection of fossils: ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’ the Waverley novels, Miss Sewell, Grace Aguilar, and such 
small beer.” 

“Well, after all, there is something in the domestic, useful girl. 
Mabel ought not to be out altogether of the running.” 

It was at that awkward season just between tennis parties and 
dances when Mr. Austin gave his annual dinner in honour of 
Gerald’s birthday. It was rather unfortunate that this festivity 
should coincide this year with a serious money loss. A local 
bank had broken in which he was a large shareholder. Still the 
dinner must be given. It would never do if people should be 
able to guess how severely he had been nipped. And this birth- 
day dinner was as regular and as confidently expected as the sun- 
rise, and no doubt its omission would have caused as profound a 
shock to the world of Maydswell as the failing of the sun to keep his 
daily engagement would have caused to the universe. But when 
Mabel informed him that she must have a new frock for the occa- 
sion, he felt that this was more than could be expected of him. 

“T really have not a thing to put on,” she said. “ My dresses 
are all dirty and torn and faded.” 

“Surely they will wash. You have white frocks enough, 
haven’t you? How can you be better than in simple white? 
You don’t want to compete with Lady Dering and Miss Herrick, 
I suppose. Girls are not expected to dress like married women, 
or should not be, and there are no girls coming you need be 
afraid of competing with.” = 

“The Ashtons and the Wynnes,” she suggested ; her cousins 


were back in town. 
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“ The Ashtons, blue-stockings with uncombed hair and strings 
untied! The Wynnes, who have twopence a year to dress upon ! 
You need not fear being outshone by them. Have a white frock 
washed. You cannot have another at present.” 

But Uncle Philip was not so blind in masculine ignorance as 
not to feel deeply with his niece when the evening came and 
brought the Ashton girls spick and span in gowns tog artistic of 
form and colour to allow a suggestion of being somewhat worn 
—brought what was worse, the two eldest Wynnes from the 
overcrowded rectory in brand-new and most beauteous attire. 
Mabel said nothing, poor child, though it had been hard to look 
cheerful in a washed and mended muslin, while Gerald had 
devoted himself to Kathie Wynne and her sister had been openly 
admired by the great Lady Dering. 

“ Those girls were awfully well-dressed,” said Gerald at break- 
fast next morning. “ You looked like a little schoolgirl beside 
them, Mabel.” 

“More shame for them,” said Mr. Austin. “Wynne has 
trouble enough to find bread for all those children, much less to 
pay milliners’ bills. 

“Oh, their dresses cost next to nothing.” 

“Next to nothing!” cried Mabel. “Why, Mrs. Paul would 
charge at least six guineas each for them.” 

“Perhaps, but you see they made them themselves for nothing 
except what the stuff cost. They have learnt the new scientific 
dressmaking, and they can do anything in that way.” 

“Then why didn’t you make yourself a new dress instead of 
bothering me?” asked Uncle Philip of his niece, angry with her 
for the first time in his life. 

“ J] make a dress!” cried Mabel, as deeply injured at such a 
miracle being expected of her as if her uncle had requested her 
to remove a mountain. 

“Of course Mabel needn’t,” Gerald put in defensively ; “ but it 
comés in useful for the Wynnes. They make all the clothes 
worn at the rectory, from Mrs. Wynne’s best dinner-gowns to 
the baby linen, they told me. They have studied it as a science 
and passed exams in it.” 

“And did not Miss Stewart teach you to make dresses, 
Mabel?” asked Mr. Austin anxiously. 

“Of course not. She didn’t know how.” 
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“ Not in her ancient curriculum,” laughed Gerald. 

There was no more said on that subject for the time, and 
it was saved from cropping up again by a-much more serious 
matter. Gerald was out riding with Mabel and Florrie Ashton, 
when his horse shied at a steam roller and threw him. Mabel, 
who rode beautifully in a quiet ladylike way—of course she was 
not allowed to hunt—dismounted and cried, “ Oh dear! Gerald, 
are you very much hurt? Do get up? What shallI do? I 
will stay with him, Florrie, if you will ride somewhere for help. 
Oh! please don’t touch him, you will hurt him, and it is so 
dreadful to see. Is he dead? Is he bleeding? I dare not look.” 

For Florrie had already dismounted and had turned Gerald 
over and found that his arm was broken. “Ride as fast as you 
can for a carriage,” she ordered the pale trembling Mabel, while 
she tore up her own handkerchief and Gerald’s into strips. “I'll 
have his arm set before you get back.” 

And it was set and almost comfortable when Mabel returned, 
and Gerald was taken home ; and his anxious father was asking 
the family doctor to recommend a nurse in the teeth of the 
patient’s objections, when Florrie said, “ Let me nurse him. I’m 
all properly qualified ; am I not, Dr. Grey ?” 

“Yes, let Florrie nurse me if she will be so kind,” put in 
Gerald. 

. “Well, since her treatment has been so successful so far, I 
think it would be the best plan,” said the doctor. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Ashton,” said Mr. Austin stiffly ; 
“but I assure you Mabel can do all that is required, if no 
professional nurse is necessary.” 

“A nurse és necessary,” said Dr. Grey ; “ poor little Mabel won’t 
be much good in this case. But I can thoroughly recommend 
Miss Ashton. She has certificates from the London Hospital.” 

But Mr. Austin would not be persuaded. He was in a frenzy 
of horror at the idea! To instal a young lady of twenty-two 
at the bedside of a young gentleman of twenty-three, the idea 
made his blood freeze! And the danger to Gerald! What if he 
Should take a fancy to this bold young woman who, instead of 
fainting at the sight of blood as she should have done, had taken 
upon herself to set his son’s broken arm and then to offer to nurse 
him. Oh! it was dreadful to see what women were coming to. 
An elderly nurse of long professional standing in the county town 
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was sent for. "She got drunk, and was dismissed two days later, 
and Gerald progressed slowly, —_ slowly, towards convalescence 
in solitude. 

When he was promoted to the sofa and his coat and a red silk 
sling, he suggested that Mabel should bear him company. This 
was gladly conceded and Mabel took her place with her work by 
his side. 

It was very pleasant to see her there, so sweet and pretty and 
fresh, so pleased to see him better, so pitying for all he had gone 
through. But on the second day of her gentle attendance, having 
exhausted the tale of Nurse Grig’s iniquities and of the small 
events that had gone on out of doors since his accident, Gerald 
began to feel cross and bored. “If you cannot think of anything 
else to talk about, can’t you read to me?” he asked ungratefully. 

Mabel was quite pleased at the idea. She had been wofully 
conscious of the exhaustion of her conversational material. It 
was much harder work to sit and talk than she could have 
imagined. “What shall I read?” she asked, looking round for 
some good book. She had had some experience in reading 
to invalids, not of course in dirty cottages where infection might 
abound and “sights not fit for her to see,” but to one or two nice 
clean old women in almshouses. And she had always to read 
good books to people who were ill: sermons, or Sunday at Home 
articles if they were not ill enough or poor enough for the Bible. 

“Read this,” said Gerald pointing to a review. “Herbert 
Stow brought it this morning. There’s a capital article in it bya 
friend of Mrs. Charlie Grey’s: a review of Vera Blanc’s famous 
book ‘ Only a Holiday.’ Every one is talking of it.” 

It looked very dry and uninteresting and was full of figures, 
and Mabel was nearly sure it must be something her uncle would 
not approve of her reading if it had any remote connection with 
Mrs. Charlie Grey, whom he held in absolute abhorrence. But 
she would like very much to see something that somebody 
had written whom somebody knew. As with all provincials, 
Maydswell was in her eyes the hub of the universe. Maydswell 
society was “the world,” and an author, or artist, or journalist 
known to any member of that society was raised to a pinnacle 
of interest and brought into a glare of light out of the vague 
obscurity inhabited by his brothers of pen and pensil, who were 
only a few incorrectly remembered names. 
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The book reviewed was a philosophical romance on marriage. 
Mabel read, first interested, then disappointed, then shocked. 
Her idea of marriage was a period of thrilling interest in tennis 
parties, a period of congratulation, distinction and envy of her 
friends, and a period of settling down ina pretty new house full of 
lovely furniture, with more and smarter gowns than she had ever 
possessed in her life. Marriage in the eyes of Vera Blanc and 
her enthusiastic reviewer meant something quite different. .A 
simple choice between two only alternatives. Misery, tragedy 
and disgrace, or a common sense making the best of a situation 
that could not be receded from on the ground of complete dis- 
illusion and disappointment. Fortunately for the sake of her 
own illusions, the review read so extremely dry that her attention 
wandered off after her comprehension, and she reached the end 
having gleaned very small fruits from its wisdom. 

“Well, you can manage to send a fellow to sleep, any way,” 
said Gerald, waking up when her voice stopped. 

_“It was so very dry, but you asked me to read it,” she re- 
marked apologetically. ‘ 

Gerald was certainly very cross. No wonder, poor boy, having 
to lie day after day in the house. Dr. Grey said he did not get 
his strength up as he ought; he must eat more. Gerald said 
how could he eat more when nothing fit to eat was ever sent up 
to his room? His father was unhappy and anxious and scolded 
the cook, but the cook was a person of limited imagination, and 
knew of no dishes more dainty than she had already set before 
the invalid. The county town confectioner was appealed to, 
but Gerald turned in loathing from her cates, and got thinner 
and crosser every day. 

Fortunately these days were not many. Little birds whispered 
to kindly neighbours of the culinary deadlock at the Hall. Then 
tempting little hampers came across from Mrs. Ashton’s house, 
and Gerald found his lost appetite, and fattened and sweetened, 
and at last was well enough to walk over to Maydswell Lodge 
and thank Mrs. Ashton in person. 

But his father, now that he was safe and well, had time to. be 
indignant at his son letting himself be put under any such obli- 
gation, and falling into a trap set so openly in his sight by Mrs. 
Ashton and Florrie. He had had no idea where the delicacies 
came from, or he never would have allowed such impertinent 
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interference. His cook was paid twice the wage Mrs. Ashton’s 
received. 

“ But the cook didn’t make the things,” said Gerald. “ Kathie 
and Florrie did, and they enjoyed the fun of it. We are really 
under no obligation, except to be grateful for kindness received.” 

“Those girls cook? Impossible! They are rank blue- 
stockings.” 

“They took prizes for cookery at South Kensington, for all 
that. You might let Mabel go to them for lessons.” 

Then Gerald betook himself to his chambers in the Temple, 
and Mabel tried to throw off depression under a new sense of 
failure and imperfection, by looking through her wardrobe and 
discussing with her dressmaker what was required for the winter 
campaign, and getting what amusement she could out of the 
carefully selected books with which her uncle provided her. She 
was afraid to mention the want of new frocks for the winter since 
the failure of her last application. But her uncle opened the 
subject, and bade her be provided with whatever was necessary. 

“ She really must be settled this winter,” he said to his sister, 
Mrs. Singleton, who had orders to select Mabel’s evening dresses 
at Debenham and Freebody’s. ; 

Mrs. Singleton repeated this decree to Mabel, who was very 
angry. She had had a good deal of time for meditation between 
Gerald’s departure and the official announcement of winter 
fashions. 

“T am not going to be married at all,” she said. “So if Uncle 
Philip is tired of me, I will go and work for my living. Gerald 
won’t marry to please him, so why should I? A girl has as 
much right to choose her life asaman. Marriage is nothing but 
downright misery, or making the best of a bad job.” 

This awful heresy astonished and amused her aunt, but when 
repeated to her uncle nearly annihilated him. 

“Where did she get such ideas ?” he asked, nearly in tears. 

“Out of Vera Blanc’s book, she told me. Gerald lent it to 
her, or taught her the precepts thereof.” 

“Vera Blanc! Mabel know anything of Vera Blanc! A 
woman who ought to be put in the stocks or the pillory, or do 
penance in a white sheet—a person not fit to be mentioned to a 
decent woman. And Mabel has read her!” 

“There is nothing against Vera Blanc,” said Mrs. Singleton. 
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“ She writes clever books—jin de siécle, certainly, but no harm in 
them or in her.” 

“There is harm in all those women. They are all alike—not 
a pennyworth of decency amongst ’em.” 

Mr. Austin judged it best to say nothing to Mabel yet of Vera 
Blanc and her book. The hunt ball was coming on, a very 
great social event at Maydswell, and Gerald was to come down 
for it, and every nerve should be strained to get Mabel’s fate 
settled there and then. She would be utterly helpless if cir- 
cumstances should require her to make a living. She herself 
was much too full of the ball to remember Vera Blanc and her 
heresies. Uncle Philip would speak to Gerald about the business 
—he was the culprit, and it should be shown to him that only 
one way remained to him by way of reparation for having 
sullied that white innocence, by introducing her to the horrible 
book: he must marry her, and put her safe out of reach of any 
further mischief. 

But though his room was made ready and his ticket bought, 
he had never yet said definitely that he was coming. At last, 
on the very morning before the ball, there was a letter from him. 

“Then he és coming, is he?” asked Mabel anxiously. 

“Of course he is coming,” said Uncle Philip, opening the 
letter. 

Mabel watched to see. Why, surely the mere refusal to attend 
a hunt ball could not call forth such an agonized groan, could 
not blanch her uncle’s ruddy face to such a ghastly pallor ? 

“Tt is nothing—nothing, my dear—nothing for you to know,” 
he gasped, while Mabel clung to him and implored him to be 
calm and tried to possess herself of the letter. Then he suddenly 
controlled himself, and said abruptly, “ After all, you must know 
sooner or later. Gerald is not coming to the ball—because—in 
fact, he says it is his wedding day—to-day ! ” 


II. 


“T will disinherit him,” said Mr. Austin solemnly. “TI will cut 
him off with a shilling! I will never allow you to speak to him. 
He has disgraced himself—disgraced me—disgraced you.” 

“Is it disgraceful to be married,” asked Mabel coolly. “It is 
generally foolish—but disgraceful ?” 
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“Oh, you miserable girl!” cried Philip in a new access of 
wrath, her words adding unconsciously fuel to the flame. “This 
is what your modern women bring men to! This is the sort 
of woman a well brought up young man chooses to marry!” 

“ Who is she ?” 

“Who is she? A woman who writes—not even poetry, which 
might be harmless—but novels, newspapers, all of the worst 
description !” 

“ Does Gerald say that?” 

“ He says she makes five hundred a year, at /east. He thinks 
it will please me! Please me! As if she could make all that 
money unless she pandered to the depraved modern taste! But 
read for yourself. I see he has the impudence to send some 
sort of a message to you.” 

Mabel read eagerly, “ Tell Mab that Edith wrote something 
she has read—the review in the Lyceum of Vera Blanc’s novel, 
‘Only a Holiday.’” 

Gerald’s letter was answered by being returned to him, and his 
name was forbidden at Maydswell Hall. His allowance was 
stopped, which gave his father little pleasure, since he had “ five 
hundred a year at least” to fall back upon. Mabel went to the 
hunt ball and to other balls, and skated and danced through the 
winter, and marrying and giving in marriage went on merrily all 
around, but nothing came to her poor little net. There was not 
only disappointment out of doors, but there was gloom at home. 
Mr. Austin had more troubles than one on his shoulders. Money 
embarrasments had turned out more serious than he expected. 
The household must be reduced, a cheaper cook engaged, and 
Mabel must make her own dresses. 

“And I cannot see why you shouldn’t give an eye to the 
kitchen, too,” he grumbled. “That woman sends up dinners 
unfit for a pig, and the housekeeping bills are as long as ever. 
Why cannot I have dinners like what Mrs. Ashton gave us last 
night? Nothing could be more perfect, and yet her cook was 
kitchenmaid here only last year.” 

“ The girls do the cooking,” said Mabel. “I have never learnt 
how, but of course I can try now.” 

Then her eternal fancy-work and useless water-colours were 
grievances. 

“T never see you with a scrap of useful work in your hands,” 
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he complained. “Why don’t you hem dusters? That must be 
easy work enough.” 

“There are none needed. The last came already hemmed,” 
she explained. 

The discomforts of the house were indeed a severe course of 
discipline to go through. The cookery went from bad to worse, 
Mabel having taken to assist thereat; the house was dull and 
comfortless ; expenses kept up; and all through there was the 
hidden ache at the heart—the yearning after his boy. So when 
a note came from Gerald in June announcing the arrival of his 
first-born son, with a pious little hope expressed that he might 
grow up after his grandfather’s own heart, Philip Austin felt a 
sharp, irresistible longing to rescue that little brand from the 
burning and begin at once to set the infant feet in the way they 
should walk—a way far removed from that of his reprehensible 
mother. 

‘I will go up to see Gerald and the boy,” he announced rather 
shamefacedly. “I must not flinch from duty because it is 
painful.” . aS, 

Gerald was no longer living in the Temple but in a modest flat 
in Museum Mansions, Great Russell Street. He was out when his 
father called, and Mrs. Austin and the baby were invisible, but he 
was informed that he could see Miss Trevor. 

“ The woman’s sister, I suppose,” he thought shrinking, but he 
manfully faced duty (and the chance of satisfying some curiosity) 
and he was admitted into Miss Trevor's presence. 

Well, Miss Trevor and the general aspect of the place 
surprised him a good deal; might almost have pleased him, 
indeed, if it were not so disagreeable to find people flying in the 
face of one’s firm and thoroughly reasonable anticipations. 

Instead of the mixture of slatternliness and smartness, dinginess 
and tawdriness, dirt and finery he expected, the stained carpets 
cracked pottery, dusty bulrushes, and all the twopenny-halfpenny 
zstheticism that for reasons of his own he associated with 
‘Bohemia, he found a pretty drawing-room, filled with fresh 
flowers, in fleckless order, tastefully furnished, decorated with 
good water-colours and engravings, and undoubted pickings-up 
from foreign lands. He found a bright-looking, ladylike girl in 
‘a grey tailor gown, with soft smooth hair and simple manners,who 
was busy with some very fine needlework, her knee being so piled 
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with snowy lawn that it was a matter of difficulty to rise to 
receive her visitor. 

Edith, she said, was doing very well and the baby a little duck. 
She would fetch him at once for inspection; and she did, and 
looked such a picture of sweet young motherliness as she held him 
in her arms and smiled over the little bundle of lace and flannel 
that Mr. Austin was half-crying with regret that Gerald had not 
seen this sister first. But she laughed when he alluded to “ your 
sister” as the infant’s mother. “Iam nother sister ; Iam Naomi 
Trevor,” she explained. She was only Edith’s greatest friend, 
and had come to be with her and lend a helping hand as the baby 
had taken them by surprise, and his clothes were not ready, and 
the cook had just decamped, and Edith had no one about her but 
the nurse and the charwoman. 

Mr. Austin remembered Edith’s luncheon having passed him 
on the stairs ; its daintiness an evidence, he thought, of profligate 
extravagance. 

“The charwoman is a good cook,” he observed. 

Naomi laughed. “Iam the cook,” she said. 

He was armed against surprise this time and remarked,“ South 
Kensington, I suppose. I don’t quite hold with these modern fads.” 

She laughed again. “I never studied cookery as an art, I fear. 
Part came by nature, as it must to all women, and the rest I 
learnt from my mother. We were naval orphans and had to do 
our best to stretch a tiny income out wide.” 

Mr. Austin was charmed. Poor Mabel had had no mother. 
That was enough to account for her few shortcomings. What man 
could do he had done by her, but he began to see—well, several 
things. 

Here Gerald came in, so bright and handsome, so proud of his 
son, and so pleased with his father. 

Mr. Austin consented to dine with him, after protest against 
extra trouble at such a time, but Gerald and Naomi laughed at 
the idea of trouble. Naomi was engaged all the afternoon 
between cooking the dinner, completing the layette, and helping 
to nurse Edith ; but she appeared at dinner daintily dressed (he 
knew she had made her own dress, though he dared not ask), 
fresh as a rose and full of bright talk. The little dinner was 
exquisitely cooked. Philip Austin had never spent a pleasanter 
evening in his life. 
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“ What a friend that girl would be for Mabel: I must ask her 
to come for a month to Maydswell. She will want country air 
after all this nursing and cooking. I hope she will teach the 
poor child to be something like herself.” 

The invitation was given and accepted. Gerald looked queer 
but pleased. Edith’s mother was coming, she had been tele- 
graphed for from Ireland where she was visiting another 
daughter ; Naomi had been overworked and the change would do 
her good. He and Edith and the boy would follow at con- 
venience for the christening of the heir. 

The evening before Gerald’s arrival at Maydswell a surprising 
thing had happened. Philip Austin had represented to Miss 
Trevor how as a boon and a blessing she had come to the house. 
Mabel was so fond of her, had learnt so much from her. The 
whole place was better and brighter for her presence. When she 
went gloom and desolation would fill her place. Would she not, 
for Mabel’s sake as well as his own, come back for always ? 

Naomi promised to come back /or always, but expressed 
herself a little doubtful as to. whether Mabel would like the 
arrangement as much as she and Philip would. 

“ Mabel will marry soon now,” he said; “you will manage 
that—I mean, thanks to you, she is much more attractive, so 
much more useful, domestic; de¢ter: she got some shocking 
notions against marriage into her head lately, but nothing can 
drive them out so surely as seeing such a happy married life as 
ours will be ; such a perfect example of a wife as yourself. It 
was that woman Vera Blanc.” 

“ What !” shocked and starting back. 

“TI beg your pardon for mentioning her, my dear, but you see 
you are almost married.” 

“But don’t you know? Oh! this is fame! Mr. Austin—Philip, 
I am Vera Blanc!” 











The Derby China Factories. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By The REV. FRED J. AUSTIN. 


AMONG the many towns that have become famous as the birth- 
place or nursery of great commercial enterprises, Derby holds an 
honourable position. Here John Lombe erected the first silk 
mill in England, which, though deserted long ago, still stands on 
an island on the banks of the Derwent, as a striking memorial of 
a romantic adventure, by which the manufacture of silk was 
introduced into Great Britain. Here Arkwright and Strutt 
completed the invention of the spinning-machine, which gave so 
great an impetus to the cotton trade. Here Strutt invented his 
noted “Derby Ribbed Stocking Machine;” and here the 
manufacture of porcelain was very early brought to perfection. 
Derby cannot, it is true, lay claim to have founded this industry, 
but it soon absorbed the first two important china manufac- 
tories that had been set up in England, and it was here that the 
celebrated “biscuit body” was invented, which was so much 
prized for its ivory-like appearance and semi-transparency.* 

The early history of the Derby china works, as of many 
similar undertakings, is wrapped in obscurity. Coarse brown ware 
had been made in Derby for centuries—according to some, 
prior to the Norman Conquest—and the Pot works at Cockpit 
Hill had attained considerable reputation. Towards the middle 
of the last century,'!also,a man in humble circumstances, who 
lived in Lodge Lane (one of the poorer districts of Derby), used 
to make small china figures, such as cats, lambs, birds, &c., 
which he baked in the oven of a pipemaker in the neighbour- 
hood. 


* The Bow and Chelsea works here referred to were commenced some- 
where about 1740-1743. One John Dwight, of Fulham, took out a patent in 
1671 for “the mistery of transparent earthenware, comonly known by the 
names of porcelaine, or China and Persian ware,” which he again protected 
in 1684, but he appears to have met with no encouragement. 
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The founder, however, of the china works was William 
Duesbury, a native of Longton, in Staffordshire. Duesbury’s 
father was a currier, but the son appears to have acquired, 
through residence in the Potteries, some knowledge of the 
manufacture of earthenware and of the art of enamelling. He 
exhibited also considerable ability as an artist. The precise 
date of his removal to Derby is not known, but it must have 
been about 1750. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, recently deceased, had 
in his possession the draft of an agreement drawn up on January 
Ist, 1756, “between John Heath, of Derby, in the county of 
Derby, gentleman ; Andrew Planché, of the same place, china 
maker; and William Duesbury, of Longton, in the county of 
Stafford, enameller,” which records that “ye said John Heath 
hath ye day of ye date of these presents delivered in as a stock 
ye sum of one thousand pounds to be made and employed 
between them for ye carrying on ye said art of making china 
wares.” The Andrew Planché herein named—probably a French 
refugee—is supposed to be identical with the maker of china 
figures before referred to, and there is a tradition that Duesbury 
enlisted his services when he started in business in Derby, but 
his name does not occur again in connection with the china 
works.* It is doubtful, moreover, whether the above agreement 
(which was only made for ten years) was ever ratified, though at 
first the firm was occasionally described as “Duesbury and 
Heath ” and “ Duesbury and Co.”+ 

Two years later we find that John Heath and two others were 
carrying on the pottery works at Cockpit Hill, and this con- 
tinued till about 1780, when, he and his brother Christopher 


* In 1804 he was living at Bath, and a few years later he died. 


t Mr. J. E. Nightingale, F.S.A., in a work entitled “ Contributions towards 
the History of Early English Porcelain,” printed for private circulation (1881) 
speaks of a porcelain manufactory at Longton Hall, Staffordshire, which in 
1756 had attained considerable importance, and suggests that the above 
agreement may have referred to ¢hzs place, not to Derby, Mr. Duesbury 
being described in it as belonging to Longton. But the name of Duesbury 
does not occur in any of the announcements respecting the Longton Hall 
Factory, which evidently had a very brief existence. Mr. Frank Jessop, a 
great grandson of Duesbury’s, writing in 1865, says that “ Mr. William Dues- 
bury, four generations ago, was the proprietor of the china works at 
Chelsea, Bow, Longton, and Derby.” But this statement needs verification 
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becoming bankrupt, Duesbury purchased a large quantity of 
the earthenware. Some of it he sold in. Dublin, and the remain- 
der he removed to his own warehouse, where it was stored for 
nearly fifty years, and finally sold in one lot to a dealer in the 
town. 

One of the earliest references to the Derby china works occurs 
in a scarce book entitled, “A Short Tour in the Midland 
Counties of England in the Summer of 1772 and 1774,” in which 
it is stated that the manufacture of porcelain in Derby employs 
nearly 100 men and boys. Hutton, in his “ History of Derby” 
(written in 1791), says, “Porcelain began about the year 1750. 
There is only one manufactory, which employs about 70 people. 
The clay is not of equal fineness with the foreign, but the work- 
manship exceeds it. The arts of drawing and engraving have 
amazingly improved within these last thirty years. The im- 
provements of the porcelain keep pace with these. They adhere 
to nature in their designs, to which the Chinese have not attained. 
A dessert service of 120 pieces was recently fabricated here for 
the Prince of Wales.” The date thus given is confirmed by 
Pilkington, who, writing in 1789, intimated that the manufacture 
of porcelain was begun by Mr. Duesbury “about forty years 
ago.” 

But, although so little is known about the origin of the enter- 
prise, its growth was evidently rapid and extensive, for in January, 
February, March, and April, 1758, a great variety of new figures, 
“allowed by good judges to be nearest to Dresden,” were con- 
signed to London to Mr. Thomas Williams, who appears to have 
been then the London agent, and who announced in his adver- 
tisement that the manufactory had been enlarged, and that double 
the number of hands were employed.* 

From the first, Duesbury gathered around him skilful work- 


* The earliest notice extant respecting Derby china is contained in an 
advertisement of a sale by auction in the Pudlic Advertiser, Dec. 1756, 
several times repeated, in which the figures are affirmed to be equal to 
Dresden. In the spring of 1757 also we find further references to the Derby 
manufactory, and especially to the figures, which were evidently a speciality. 
It is curious, however, that those now met with are all of a later date. It 
-has been suggested, by way of explanation, that some of the early specimens 
attributed to Bow may really have been made in Derby. The consignments 
to London by Duesbury in 1763 were on a very extensive scale. 
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men, and determined that only the most perfect ware should 
leave the premises. In 1769 he purchased the Chelsea works, 
which had attained considerable celebrity during the twenty-five 
years of their existence, and a few years later he purchased the 
Bow works also. In addition to these, he held a small factory at 
Kentish Town, which had belonged to a man named Giles, and 
one at Vauxhall. Thus he became the largest manufacturer of 
porcelain in the kingdom. The Bow works were closed in 1775,* 
and the models, moulds, and implements were transferred to 
Derby. The Chelsea works were carried on by Duesbury till 
1774, when they too were closed, the kilns were taken down, and 
Derby became the sole centre of activity, the best of the work- 
men, together with the stock, being removed thither. 

Among the various productions at the Bow or Chelsea works 
were several spirited figures, ¢.7., Quin as Falstaff, Garrick as 
Richard II.; Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, striding triumph- 
antly over the Pretender ; John Wilkes, &c. Some of these 
were designed by eminent sculptors. John Bacon was, in 1755, 
at the age of fourteen, apprenticed to one Crispe, who executed 
designs for the Bow works, and was taught by him to model 
groups, such as, “ Deer and a Holly Tree;” “A Bird and a 
Bush ;” “Shepherd and Shepherdess,” and beasts and birds of 
various kinds. He was also engaged in painting figures on. 
plates and dishes. And it is interesting to learn that for six or 
seven years after Duesbury purchased the factory Bacon modelled. 
for him, receiving in one year for his work the sum of 475 7s. 2d. 

Sir James Thornhill and the elder Nollekins were both en- 
gaged in connection with the works at Chelsea. The son of the 
latter informs us that the clay was then obtained from China as 
ballast, but that when the Chinese discovered the real object for 
which it was sought, they would not allow the captains to have 
any more, and that thus the business declined. It will be readily 


* Mr. Crowther, the only remaining partner in the Bow works, became 
bankrupt in 1763, and the stock was sold in May of the following year. 
But he appears to have retained the manufactory, and carried on the business 
until 1775, when he sold the entire concern to Duesbury. The sale of the 
Chelsea works: was announced in May, 1769, and in the autumn of that year 
Mr. Sprimont, the proprietor, ceased his connection with the factory. The 
purchase was completed by Duesbury, Feb. 5, 1770. 

27 
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understood that the acquisition of these manufactories with the 
plant and artists marked an epoch in the history of Derby china.* 
Many of the figures subsequently made at Derby up to the close 
of the works were reproductions of the original models. Among 
the staff at Chelsea, who afterwards moved to Derby, were two 
painters of high repute—Zachariah Boreman, who has been 
called “the father of china painting,” and Edward Withers, who 
was regarded as the best flower painter of the day. The former 
was specially noted for his landscapes and birds. The latter was 
the painter of the “ Rodney jug,” which was used for serving ale 
at the monthly meetings of the China Men’s Club for a period of 
80 years.t| Boreman had a pupil named William Billingsley, a 
man of great ability, who introduced many of the early improve- 
ments in ceramics. These, with others of kindred talent, contri- 
buted largely to the reputation which the factory so long main- 
tained for beauty of design and colouring. 

In 1764, printing on china was introduced at Derby by Richard 
Holdship, of Worcester, but the process did not find favour with 
Duesbury, though it has since been extensively practised, he 
preferring that all the work should be done by hand. 

In June, 1773, Duesbury opened a warehouse at No. 1, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. In the same year it is said that the 
Derby factory was visited by the king, when Duesbury acquired 
the right to mark his ware with a crown. Whether this be true 
or not, he certainly enjoyed Royal patronage. 

In September, 1777, Dr. Samuel Johnson, then 68 years of age, 
visited the works. The incident is thus referred to by Boswell. 


* It has sometimes been asserted that the excellence of the Derby fabric 
dates from the time that the Chelsea workmen and models were brought 
there. This is a grave error. The truth is that the Derby works had risen 
to such eminence and had attained such a degree of excellence as to more 
than rival those of Chelsea, which in consequence began to.decline. Then 
Duesbury purchased them. The Chelsea “body” was not so compact as 
that made at Derby. See Jewitt’s “Ceramic Art of Great Britain.” 


+ This jug was ten inches high, and held 5 pints, imperial measure. The 
spout was formed of the head and cocked hat of Admiral Rodney, beneath 
which was inscribed in gold, the date of the victory which he achieved over 
the French in the West Indies, April 12, 1782, The body of the jug was 
embellished with two groups of flowers, which nearly covered it, one being 
placed on each side. This was not the only jug made to commemorate this 
event, but it was the largest, and was an admirable specimen of ceramic art. 
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“When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butters accompanied us to see 
the manufactory of china there. I admired the ingenuity and 
delicate art with which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer 
or a tea-pot, while a boy turned round a wheel to give the mass 
rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its species of power as 
making good verses in its species. Yet I had no respect for this 
potter, neither, indeed, has a man of any extent of thinking for a 
mere verse-maker, in whose numbers, however perfect, there is no 
poetry, no mind. The china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson 
justly observed that it was too dear; for that he could have 
vessels of silver of the same size, as cheap as what were here 
made of porcelain.” What would the learned lexicographer have 
said, if he could have known that these very articles, which he 
considered so expensive, would be valued at their weight in gold ? 

The factory was situated in the Nottingham Road, at the foot 
of St. Mary’s Bridge. Hutton, from whose rare and valuable 
local history we have already quoted, says:—“ The spot upon 
which this elegant building stands, which is internally replete 
with taste and utility, was Gnce the freehold of my family. It 
cost £35, but the purchaser, my grandfather’s brother, being un- 
able to raise more than £28, mortgaged it for £7. Infirmity, 
age and poverty obliged him to neglect the interest ; when in 
1743 it fell into the hands of my father, as heir-at-law, who being 
neither able nor anxious to redeem it, conveyed away his right to 
the mortgagee for a guinea.” Early in the present century a 
larger building was erected, about 70 feet distant on the eastern 
side of the old factory, with which it was connected by means of 
_ a Narrow passage, covered with iron wire-work, and called the 
“Bird-cage Walk.” Here, for a short time, cream ware and 
earthenware were manufactured. For some years the old factory 
was closed, but in 1819 it was opened again and partly occupied. 
In 1835 this portion of the works was finally abandoned, and ten 
years later the kilns and other buildings were pulled down and a 
nunnery was erected on the spot, at a cost, it is said, of £10,000. 
Two magnificent vases were ordered by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) 
Wiseman, and presented to Pope Pius IX. in commemoration of 
this event ; but the nunnery had a comparatively brief existence, 
being demolished in 1863. The new premises, which had a front- 
age of 200 feet, and extended about 300 feet from the Nottingham 


Road, are also no longer standing. Some of the workshops have 
27* 
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been transformed into small tenements, and all that remains to 
mark the site is the arch adjoining the building now known as 
“The Liversage Arms Inn,” which formed the entrance, under a 
large warehouse, into the factory. It is to be regretted that no 
view of the works has been preserved. Two large oil paintings: 
were once executed by George Robertson, a landscape painter 
employed at the factory, one depicting the frontage in the Not- 
tingham Road, and the other the large warehouse, with its many 
windows and some of its workshops, as seen from the inside of 
the factory yard, with figures and hogsheads of china in the fore- 
ground. They were done by order of Mr. Bloor, a subsequent 
proprietor of the works (of whom more will be said hereafter), to 
place in the show-room then occupied at 34, Old Bond Street, 
London, where they hung for many years. The space, however, 
being required, they were consigned to a cellar, where the damp 
destroyed them. 

William Duesbury died in November, 1786, and was succeeded 
by his son William, under whose management the factory main- 
tained its position as second to none in the kingdom for the 
quality of the ware and the beauty of its decoration. This is 
evident from the large orders executed both for Royalty and the 
nobility. George III. and Queen Charlotte, who had given ex- 
tensive commissions to the father, continued their patronage to 
the son; and services were also made for the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV.), the Duke of Devonshire, William Pitt, 
and many of the leading families in the country. Failing health 
at length made it necessary that assistance should be secured, 
and Duesbury entered into partnership with Michael Kean, an 
Irishman, to whom is attributed the invention, or at least the in- 
troduction, of the “biscuit body,” to which reference has been 
already made. Kean fully seconded the efforts of his partner to 
preserve the high standard of excellence that had been already 
acquired. He was a gold medallist of the Society of Fine Arts 
at Dublin, and had shown much taste and skill as a portrait 
painter in London. On business grounds, therefore, Duesbury 
had reason to congratulate himself on his choice, though the 
intercourse of the two men is said to have been marred by 
domestic differences. 

This second Duesbury died in 1796 or 1797, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son, however, was then only 
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ten years of age, and therefore too young to take his father's 
place. It would appear also that even subsequently he showed 
no inclination to assume this position ; but in 1798 Kean married 
the widow, and the business was continued under the style of 
“ Duesbury and Kean.” 

In 1809 the factory was advertised for sale, and was purchased 
(in 1810 or 1811) by Robert Bloor, who had been clerk and sales- 
man to the late firm. The conditions of purchase included the 
payment of £5,000 in instalments, and also annuities to the 
family of the former proprietors. The means adopted to raise 
these amounts, though temporarily successful, inflicted permanent 
injury on the business itself. The Duesburys, as we have inti- 
mated, were very particular as to ‘the quality of the goods sold. 
All that exhibited the slightest defect through firing were put on 
one side as seconds ware. By the time that Bloor assumed the 
management, these had been allowed to accumulate to such an 
extent that their sale was likely to yield a considerable sum. He 
therefore finished them, and took them to various towns to sell by 
auction. The sales were conducted by himself at first, with the 
assistance of aman named Alexander Allan, who subsequently, for 
more than twenty years, assumed the sole conduct of this portion 
of the business, visiting the chief towns of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and even the Channel Islands, so that he was absent from 
Derby during the greater part of the year. The money was 
obtained, but the high character which had been won for Dues- 
bury’s ware was lost, and from that time the manufactory began 
to decline. The end, however, was not yet. Bloor was not equal 
to the Duesburys in artistic knowledge and ability, but he was 
surrounded by talented workmen ; and though the general style 
of the patterns was more showy, many services and ornaments 
-were produced possessing considerable merit. Among these may 
be mentioned a remarkable service of bowls and plates for the 
Persian Ambassador, made about 1820, and a dessert service for 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, about 1830. The bowls in the former 
set were 365 in number, mostly covered with gold, inside and out, 
and ranging in size from that of an ordinary slop basin to a vessel 
holding three or four gallons. The insides were burnished, the 
outsides being embellished with a figured pattern chased on the 
gold. The rest had a pale rose-coloured ground, with a flowered 
pattern in chased gold and colour, and a narrow border of dark 
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blue. Thecentre of the plates contained an inscription in Persian 
characters in black. The Earl of Shrewsbury’s service contained 
250 pieces. The ground was a rich dark green, which had been 
recently introduced. In the centre of each plate was the family 
crest and an earl’s coronet, and round the border were six small 
groups of fruit by Steele. All the fruit dishes and centre pieces 
were raised on feet. A dessert service of a most costly and 
elaborate description was also executed for Lord Ongley, about 
1821, the plates of which averaged five guineas each. 

One prominent feature of this period was the extensive manu- 
facture of the pattern called Japan, which was rich in gilding and 
gay in colour. The Chantilly pattern, probably so called from 
the place where it was first produced, was also a general favourite. 
It consisted of a pink or carnation in the centre of the plate, 
with smaller sprigs scattered about. The colour of the flower 
was often blue, but occasionally it was executed in green or rose, 
and sometimes the plate was finished with a gold rim or line. 
At this time, too, the celebrated Jdiscuzt figures were in great 
request. 

On retiring from the business Michael Kean left Derby. He 
died in London in 1823. 

In 1828 Bloor was afflicted with mental derangement, and from 
that time till 1844 the sole responsibility fell upon his cashier and 
general manager, Mr. James Thomason, who proved himself 
a thoroughly faithful and capable representative. During his 
management two important works were executed which are 
worthy of special notice. Shortly after the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 the work-people at the Derby factory, wishing to 
show their appreciation of that measure, decided to present the 
King with a pair of large vases. A subscription list was opened, 
a design chosen, and the vases were made. They were thirty- 
three inches high, bell-shaped, and elaborately decorated with 
dark blue or royal purple, and richly gilt. On either side were 
large panels containing views of Windsor Castle by Daniel 
Lucas (for quarter of a century prior to the close of the works 
one of the principal landscape painters), and the seats of the 
chief ministers to whose efforts the passing]of the Bill was due. 
The vases were mounted on pedestals, and fitted with covers, on 
one of which stood a figure emblematic of Wisdom, and on the 
other of Justice. The gift, however, was declined, His Majesty’s 
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ministers stating that the King could not receive presents expres- 
sive of political sentiments. The vases were afterwards sold, and 
the money which had been subscribed for them was returned to 
the donors. 

In 1841-2 a handsome dessert service was made for Her 
Majesty the Queen. The border of the pieces was chrome green, 
each containing six small panels, in which were painted birds, 
insects, and small groups of flowers. These were chiefly 
executed by Horatio Steele. The ground between the panels 
was gilded in embossed gold, and chased in the style of Sévres. 
The comports were eight inches in height, supported by inter- 
twined cornucopias. There were several mounted plates, some 
with two, and the largest with three tiers of plates, and on the 
top a vessel to hold flowers, altogether thirty inches high. (The 
writer is indebted for this and other descriptions of the ware 
produced to a scarce work by the late John Haslem, who for 
many years was engaged at the factory.) 

In 1844 Mr. Thomas Clark married Mr. Bloor’s granddaughter, 
and assumed the oversight of the works; but in 1848 they were 
closed, after an existence of about 100 years, during the greater 
part of which they had enjoyed a national and even a world-wide 
fame. 

The ware, notwithstanding the observation of Hutton (which 
may have referred to the period before Cookworthy’s discovery 
of china clay and china stone was generally utilized)*, may be 
described as very transparent and of fine quality. One of its 
chief characteristics is the bright blue which was often introduced 
upon the border or edge of the articles, the ground being usually 
plain. Indeed gold and blue were brought to a degree of beauty 
at Derby which had never before been attained in this country. 
At one time porcelain thimbles were made in large numbers. 
Ornamental mirror frames were also in great demand ; and the 


* Cookworthy discovered china clay (which answers to the Chinese 
Kaolin) near Helstone, in Cornwall, in 1755, and some time after the china 
stone (which answers to the Chinese Petumnste) at Tregonnin Hill, in the 
same county. In 1768 he took outa patent for “the sole working and 
vending of porcelain so manufactured,” which he sold to Mr. Richard Cham- 
pion, of Bristol, in 1772, though he retained some interest in the Bristol 
works at least till 1778. Previous to this discovery all English china was 
composed artificially. 
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- figures formed of the déscuzt paste, which were peculiar to Derby, 
were said to rival in beauty and elegance those made at Sévres. 
The use of this “biscuit” body was discontinued before the close 
of the factory, because of the time and cost attending its produc- 
tion, and the materials formerly used were again employed ; but 
the figures thus made are of a more chalky white colour, and can 
therefore be readily distinguished. The discontinuance of the 
manufacture was followed by the loss ‘of the receipt for its com- 
position. The ingredients were known, but not the proportions. 

. Experiments, however, with a view to regaining it were subse- 
quently made by John Mountford, an old Derby potter, then in 

‘the service of Messrs. Copeland ; and though he did not succeed 

-in this, his efforts resulted in the discovery of the beautiful 
Parian body, which bears so close a resemblance to marble, and 

‘is regarded as a valuable acquisition to ceramic art. At the time 

‘of the Great Exhibition of 1851 Mountford’s discovery was attri- 
buted to Mr. Battam, the art manager at Copeland’s. A contro- 
versy followed, but Mountford fairly succeeded in establishing 
his claim. The “biscuit” receipt has since been found in an old 

‘book belonging to Fairbanks, the former manager of the pottery 
department at Derby, and is in the possession of Mr. Sampson 
Hancock, of whom further mention will be made presently. The 
cause, however, which led to the abandonment of the compo- 

‘ sition naturally stands in the way of its being resumed. 

The number of persons employed at the old factory has been 
variously given, and has sometimes been considerably exag- 
gerated. If we may judge from the list of subscribers to the 
“ King’s Vases,” in 1832, the number at that time was between 
170 and 180. There may have been more at an earlier date, but 
it is doubtful whether the total ever exceeded 200. 

A few of the artists have been already mentioned—Boreman, 
Billingsley, George Robertson, Daniel Lucas, Edward Withers, 
and Thomas and Horatio Steele. Of these, the first four excelled 
as landscape painters, and to them must be added the names of 
Hill (who worked admirably, though he had lost the first three 
fingers of his right hand), Robert and John Brewer, Cuthbert 
Lawton, McLachlan, William Cotton, William Corden, Henry L. 
Pratt, Jesse Mountford, John and Daniel Lucas (sons of the 
above), Ablott, and Prince, all of whom at different periods gave 
special attention to this branch of art, though some of them were 
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proficient in other subjects also—e.g., Boreman painted birds, and 
shipping and marine views; John Brewer and Cuthbert Law- 
‘ton painted figures and hunting scenes ; William Cotton occasion- 
ally depicted Dutch scenes ; and William Corden drew Continen- 
tal cities, portraits and figures. The names of Banford and 
Complin also occur among the early artists, the former being 
described as one of the best hands, to whom the most costly 
work was entrusted ; the latter as a painter of landscapes, flowers, 
‘animals, and birds, but chiefly of fruit. The name of Askew is 
also worthy of mention in this connection. He worked originally 
at Chelsea, and was one of the first painters of figure subjects 
and cupids. Withers, as we have already intimated, was specially 
noted for flower painting. Thomas Steele, the father of Horatio, 
was in his day unrivalled as a fruit painter on china, but he also 
distinguished himself as a painter of flowers and insects. He 
had two sons besides Horatio, viz, Edwin and Thomas, and all 
.three inherited much of their father’s talent. William Pegg, the 
Quaker, was an old and well-known Derby hand, and one of the 
best flower painters of his age, though on joining the Society of 
‘Friends he renounced china-making for a time, considering it a 
violation of the command: “Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth.” His views, however, were subsequently modi- 
fied, and he returned to the factory, where he laboured success- 
fully for several years ; insects, feathers, and autumnal foliage, 
-as well as flowers, being alike treated by him with wonderful 
fidelity to form and colour. Among the flower painters may be 
mentioned another William Pegg (no relation to the above), John 
Keys (whose father Samuel was an adept at gold arabesque 
ornamentation, and whose two brothers, Edward and Samuel, 
became famous modellers) Thomas Tatlow, Philip Clavey, 
Leonard Lead, James Turner, William Cresswell, Thomas Brent- 
nall, James Farnsworth, William Hall, John Stanesby (especially 
‘noted for his roses), William Wheeldon, Moses Webster, Joseph 
Bancroft, James Hill, William Dexter (who also painted birds, 
.but who is said to have excelled in superior Chinese and Oriental 
decoration), and James Rowse, who is still living, and engaged 
in his beloved occupation, though he has exceeded fourscore 
years Thomas Tatlow and Joseph Bancroft were also clever in 
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delineating shells. A brother of the former, named Joseph, was 
noted for arabesque borders. Richard Dodson and Poulson 
devoted their talents to the painting of birds, and those done 
by the former now realize high prices. To the names of figure 
painters must be added those of William Dixon and William 
Watson; and to those of the gilders already referred to, the 
names of Thomas Pegg (brother of the Quaker), John Yates, 
James Clark, George Mellor, Phillips, Stables, Blood, Cooper, 
Soar, Till, John Whitaker, William Lucas (son of the elder 
Daniel), John Lovegrove, William Slater (who also depicted 
fruit, insects, and armorial bearings), Edward Hopkinson, Joseph 
Kirkland, Joseph Broughton, Mundy Simpson, &c. 

But we must not omit to mention the name of Hancock. John 
Hancock, sen., was the first to introduce the method of gilding 
with burnished gold; indeed to him belongs the honour of dis- 
covering the gold, silver and steel lustres, which were first used 
by him while engaged at Mr. Spode’s factory at Stoke-upon-Trent. 
He had three sons, John and George—both of whom were colour 
makers and ground layers—and James, who, though he did not 
work in Derby, was the father of Sampson Hancock, who for 
many years after the close of the Nottingham Road Works, 
assisted in keeping alive the manufacture of Derby china, and 
who is still the proprietor of a small factory, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer more particularly before we conclude. John 
Hancock, jun., had also ason James, who for some time was con- 
sulting manager of the Royal Worcester Porcelain Works, and 
afterwards the proprietor of the Diglis Colour Works in that city. 
George distinguished himself at Derby not only in colour making 
and ground laying, but also in the painting of vases. Thus three 
generations in one family have all been more or less associated 
with this interesting art. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of those engaged in painting 
and gilding. But the list of artists would be far from complete 
if we did not add the names of some of those who modelled the 
figures. Among these, Spangler, Stephan, Coffee, and Harden- 
burg occupy an honourable position. Spangler and Stephan 
chiefly excelled in mythological, classical, and historical subjects, 
The former modelled several large groups from Bartolozzi’s 
engravings of the works of Angelica Kauffmann ; the latter 
modelled, besides other things, several portraits and statuettes of 
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English generals and admirals. Coffee was noted for his animals, 
and for grotesque and rustic subjects. He also executed a gigan- 
tic terra-cotta figure of AEsculapius, which stands on the summit 
of the Derbyshire General Infirmary. Hardenburg spent only a 
brief season here, but has left behind him a memorial of his 
handiwork, viz., a large figure which was placed on the staircase 
of the Atheneum at Derby. Charles Holmes modelled a set of 
“ The Seasons,” and also many small animals, as sheep and lambs. 
' Edward Keys (who has already been incidentally referred to) is 
said. to have modelled twelve or fourteen different statuettes of 
Dr. Syntax, and portrait statuettes of George IV. and Napoleon. 
His brother Samuel was the designer of several theatrical figures, 
eg. Liston as Paul Pry, Mawworm and Dominie Sampson ; 
Madame Vestris in “ Buy a Broom,” &c. He also constructed 
two large figures just before he left Derby, entitled respectively 
Innocence and Hebe. They stood 28 inches high, and were richly 
decorated by his father in gold and colours, some flowers on one 
of the pedestals being the work of Leonard Lead. John Whit- 
aker is chiefly known by his figure of a peacock surrounded by 
flowers, which is an admirable specimen of the modeller’s art. 
To these may be added the names of William Duesbury (not the 
original proprietor), George Cocker, Blore, Wingfield, John 
Mountford, &c. Those who desire further information respecting 
these men may consult John Haslem’s work, entitled “ The Old 
Derby China Factory: the Workmen and their Productions,” 
but though our space forbids more extended reference, and some 
names may have been omitted which deserve recognition, sufficient 
has been said to justify the statement that the Derby China 
Factory was “in its own department a real school of industrial art.” 

In 1849 the plant, &c., in the Nottingham Road was purchased 
by Mr. Samuel Boyle and transferred to the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. He also engaged many of the old hands, and was thus 
able to reproduce the patterns and subjects which had so long 
found favour with the public. But after a time he failed in 
business, and the moulds and models were again dispersed. The 
workmen, however, found no difficulty in obtaining good situa- 
tions, for it was a common saying in the potteries, that “a Derby 
man has an extra wheel.” Two went to America, and set up 
manufactories there ; and others, as managers, designers, enamel 
painters, &c., won honourable distinction at home. 
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The old factory was gone; but the manufacture of Derby 
china did not cease. About a fortnight before it was finally 
closed, in 1848, William Locker, Samuel Fearne, John Henson 
and Samuel Sharpe (potters), and James Hill and Sampson Han- 
cock (painters and gilders)—all of whom had been engaged and, 
with the exception of the last, had been apprentices in the 
Nottingham Road Works—set upa small factory in King Street. 
William Locker, whose connection with the old firm dated from 
1809, when he became clerk and warehouseman, took the lead, 
and the new firm was styled “Locker and Co.” He died January 
10th, 1859, at the age of sixty-two, when the name of the firm was 
changed to Sharpe and Co. Shortly after, Mr. Stevenson, a 
draper, was taken into partnership, his name being combined 
with that of Sharpe; and at length the name of the firm became 
Stevenson and Hancock. Mr. Hancock now alone remains, the 
sole surviving partner, and sole proprietor of the works. The 
building is unpretentious, and would hardly be observed by a 
stranger, unless he happened to see the large letters painted on 
one side of the house, “Sampson Hancock, Old Crown Derby 
China Works,” followed by the trade mark which is affixed to 
the ware. The show-room is merely a small shop facing the 
street ; but it is crowded with articles of exquisite beauty and 
elegance, many of them being reproductions of old patterns and 
designs. Any one who ventures to lift the latch and enter will 
find himself surrounded by objects of interest; and should he 
express a desire to inspect the works, he will probably be escorted 
over the premises by the grandson of the proprietor, who takes a 
commendable pride in the fact that there is an intimate connection 
between the present establishment and the past. And indeed 
several of the old artists have worked here at various times. Mr, 
Hancock also possesses many relics from Nottingham Road, 
Old pattern books, old price books, original water-colour drawings 
by Edwin and Horatio Steele, beetles and butterflies by Pegg, 
the receipts of Hancock, sen., &c., for glazes and bodies, and the 
old copper-plate printing press (now consigned to a store-room), 
were all shown to the writer when he visited the factory. Here 
is a copy of the “Gardener and his Wife,” modelled originally by 
Spangler; and here a copy of the “Travelling Tailor and his 
Wife,” by the same hand. Here is an exquisite representation of 
“The Seasons” in process of completion; here, a Fox head, 
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modelled and moulded with admirable skill ; and here, a copy of 
the original Chelsea Falstaff with sword and shield. One of the 
specialities of the establishment is china basket work, with raised 
flowers, every leaf, petal and stamen of which is made separately 
by the fingers, with the aid of one wooden tool and a steel 
graver. Indeed, all the work here is done by hand. In one 
room Mr. Hancock may be seen sitting among his workmen, 
painting designs on china as in days of yore. In another depart- 
ment we encounter John Mountford, the discoverer of the Parian 
body, now in Derby again at his old occupation of potter, though, 
like his principal, somewhat advanced in years, whose face beams 
with pleasure as we recall his controversy with Mr. Battam 
forty years ago. All are workers here: employer and employed 
appear as unassuming as the building which they occupy; but 
evidently they are well patronized by many of the leading 
families in the county, and even at a recent date did some 
matchings for the Queen. 

Interesting, however, as this little factory is, and worthy of 
notice as a link with the past,-it is not the only or the principal 
establishment in Derby now, for the manufacture of china. The 
new “Derby Crown Porcelain Works,” situated in the Osmaston 
Road, and belonging to a company, with their splendid show- 
room and extensive operations, naturally attract the attention of 
the visitor to the town. This factory owes its origin to Mr. 
Edward Phillips, one of the directors of the Royal Porcelain 
Works at Worcester, and was established as recently as 1877. 
The building was formerly a workhouse, but bears few traces of 
its original character. Standing in its own grounds, approached 
through large iron gates, by means of a carriage drive—in the 
centre and around which is a profusion of shrubs—with its bold, 
ivy-covered frontage and long rows of windows on either side, it 
is suggestive of previous wealth rather than poverty, and would 
be far more likely to be regarded by the uninitiated as an old 
family mansion than a pauper’s retreat. Two tall chimneys, 
however—one of them considerably in the rear—indicate to the 
observer that its former uses have given place to something of a 
more lively and profitable character than the housing of the 
-poor ; while the china ornaments which can be seen through the 
windows and the large crown of open iron-work which surmounts 
the building, are further signs of the nature of the work that is 
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done. At the back, abutting on the Arboretum, are six large 
kilns, an engine-house, grinding vats, stores of material, &c.; for 
in this establishment every process requisite for the manufacture 
of china is carried on—from the grinding of the ingredients which 
form the clay and the glaze, and of the colours which beautify 
the ware, to the final sorting and packing for long journeys by 
land and sea. 

Mr. Phillips died in 1881, and was succeeded in the manage- 
ment by Mr. Henry Litherland and Mr. Edward McInnes, under 
whom the enterprise continues to flourish, giving employment at 
the present time to about 400 persons. It is beside our purpose to 
describe here the manufacture of porcelain.* We may say, how- 
ever, that while old patterns are sometimes revived, new designs 
are being continually produced, under the superintendence of the 
art director, Mr. Richard Lunn (formerly of South Kensington), 
supported by many skilful artists, whose work is quite equal to 
any of a former age, if it does not in some respects surpass it. 
Mr. Hogg, also a rising young modeller, who has already obtained 
a place for his busts at the Royal Academy, has a studio adjoin- 
ing the works, and renders most useful service to the Company. 
One vase, designed and modelled by him, and most elaborately 
chased and gilded, was valued at £200. Many other specimens 
exhibited here fetch very high prices. Nor is this surprising 
when it is known that the pencils of such men as Landgraf 
(now deceased), Count Holtzendorf, and the venerable James 
Rouse have been at work upon them. Some of the dinner and 
dessert services are of the most costly description, every plate 
being a separate work of art; while some of the tea-cups also 
are perfect gems. The Company are largely patronized by 
Americans, for whom they have executed large commissions. 
One of their most interesting and important productions was a 
dessert service, presented to Mr. Gladstone by the working men of 
Derby, in December, 1883. | 

In conclusion a few words may be fittingly added respecting 
some of the marks by which Derby china may be known. The 
earliest specimens of Duesbury’s work do not appear to have 
had any distinctive mark, though it is affirmed by some that the 
letter D was sometimes affixed to them, or the word Derby. 


* This was done in a former article, see Leisure Hour for 1887, p. 703. 
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During what may be termed the “Chelsea-Derby” period, the 
mark was either a D pierced with an anchor, or (more rarely) an 
anchor surmounted by a crown. But previous to this and up to 
1782, we find also, for work done in Derby, the letter D, in scrip, 
and acrown. This mark appears on the Rodney jug, and ona 
dessert service made for George III. in the early part of his reign. 
From 1784 to 1796 the ordinary mark was a crown, beneath 
which were two lines crossing each other, with three dots on 
either side (which may have been intended to represent crossed 
swords), and below these the letter D. Occasionally the whole 
was encircled by the words, “DUESBURY, DERBY.” After Kean was 
taken into partnership a monogram consisting of DK was some- 
times substituted for the D. During the Bloor period the marks 
were varied. Generally the crown, crossed swords, and initial D 
were employed. Sometimes, however, we find a crown, with the 
words, “ Bloor, Derby,” in scrip beneath; sometimes the word 
“DERBY” alone; and sometimes a crown, more carefully delineated 
than was usual, surmounting a D in Romantype. The carelessness 
with which the mark was often made, led, about 1830, to the 
adoption of several small copper-plate engravings, of which the 
most common was an elaborate crown, sometimes encircled by the 
words, “BLOOR, DERBY,” and sometimes with the word “ DERBY” 
only,ona ribbon beneath. The firm in King Street at first used 
the most familiar mark (crown, crossed swords, and D), but at 
length resorted to a copper-plate engraving, consisting of a circle 
with buckle, containing the words, “ LOCKER & CO., LATE BLOOR,” 
with “DERBY” in the centre. After Mr. Locker’s death the same 
device was employed, with the substitution of the names of other 
members of the firm. Stevenson and Hancock distinguished their 
ware by a modification of the old common device. The crown 
and the D remained, but the letters “S H” were added, one on 
either side of the crossed swords ; and the same mark is still used 
by Mr. Sampson Hancock, the initials being those of his christian 
and surname, as they were those of the surname of his former 
partner and of himself. 

The trade mark of the new “ Derby Crown Porcelain Co.” is a 
crown, beneath which is a monogram, consisting of two D's in 
scrip, one of which is reversed. 

It has been thought by some that the colour of the mark indi- 
cates the quality of the ware. This is erroneous. Originally the 
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colours employed were gold, or different shades of blue and 
purple (sometimes rose or green); but since 1810 the mark has 
usually been done in red—probably on the ground of economy, 
and because of the facility with which this colour may be 
worked. 














H Buried Sin. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“MINE ENEMY HATH FOUND ME OUT!” 


THE cattle were standing knee-deep in the fresh grass, under 
the shadow of the tall elm trees, where the sun had not yet been 
able to penetrate, to drink up all the dew and burn the luxuriant 
growth with its scorching breath. The meadows were sprinkled 
with buttercups and daisies, and the hedgerows were clothed 
with trailing wild flowers, while the foxglove and others of its 
tribe stood out stiff and firm below. Earth, air and skies all told 
of the sweet summer time ; the birds and the flowers had things 
all their own way, and bloomed and sang to their hearts’ content. 
The fields, cut into different shapes and clothed in different tints 
of green, seemed to cover the landscape like one vast mosaic. 
Whole colonies of bees were on the wing, drowsily humming, 
emptying, filling and refilling their honeybags with untiring 
industry ; and, as Mr. Levison took his way through the peace- 
ful scene, even his restless mind was for the time soothed by the 
peacefulness of the surrounding scenery. 

He was on the road to Kent House, for he would be leaving 
The Friars on the next day, and he wanted to exchange a few 
words with Mr. Kent before he departed. It is strange how 
avarice, like jealousy, grows by what it feeds on. Sir Reginald 
Thurlowe’s will had made him independent ; he was in more 
affluent circumstances now than he had ever been in before; yet 
still he craved for move, and he looked with envious eyes on Mr 
Kent’s attractive property. It was only during the last twenty- 
four hours he had learned that Ruth might step in and take 
possession of it, and what was hers fe would vicariously enjoy. 
Somehow, by some queer twist in his moral nature, he had a 
gnawing feeling at his heart, as though he had been in a sense 
defrauded of his heart’s desire, and had lost something that he 
had never really possessed. He believed Mr. Kent would give 
him a faithful account of his interview with Ruth. He would be 
a fool if he took Ruth’s first answer as final. He could hardly 


think that a daughter of his, with his blood flowing in her veins, 
28 
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could be so blind to her own interest as to refuse absolutely a 
man of Mr. Kent’s wealth and generally prosperous condition. 

Cogitating on things present, while looking backward as well 
as forward, Mr. Levison passed through the gates of Kent House. 
On inquiring for his host of yesterday, he learned that he was 
not in, but was expected home shortly. He followed the servant 
across the spacious hall into the drawing-room, where a lady was 
seated at the far end, near the window, with her hands folded in 
her lap, doing nothing—perhaps indulging in a siesta, for the 
weather was sultry, and calculated to reduce elderly ladies to a 
state of somnolence. For the moment he did not observe there 
was anybody in the room, but as he naturally stepped forward 
towards the window, the lady, roused by his entrance, looked up, 
rose from her chair, and they stood face to face. 

With the bland courtesy of one stranger meeting another, Mr. 
Levison bowed and made some commonplace apology for having 
disturbed her. She said nothing, but stood silently regarding 
him. As their eyes met, a startled recognizing look dawned 
slowly on his face. He took a step backward. 

“Good God! Isit—can it be—Bess Hollingsworth ?” he ex- 
claimed, staring as though doubting the evidence of his own eyes. 

“No,” she answered slowly, looking him full in the face. “ Bess 
Hollingsworth—died, seven-and-twenty years ago.” 

“Humph! Dramatic, rather! But that you always were. 
You cannot deceive me, though. I’m not blind, and in spite of 
years and change I should know that you are you, though all the 
world forswore it. In Heaven’s name what are you doing here 
—in this house, of all places in the world ?” 

“ Sit down, and I'll tell you,” she answered in the most matter- 
of-fact tone. “I suppose you are surprised to find me here. No 
doubt you thought, if you ever thought of me or my boys at all——” 

“T have thought often,” he exclaimed, interrupting her quickly, 
“and so did he,” jerking his head with a peculiar expression. 
“He thought of you to some purpose, too, at the last. Don’t 
you know that you have been advertised for?” 

She nodded. “Iknow. I have seen the advertisement.” 

“ Then why in Heaven’s name haven’t you answered? Don’t 
you know he has left you five thousand pounds ?” 

“Because I never mean to claim it,” she answered. “The 
Bess Hollingsworth you knew, and to whom that will refers, 
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died, as I said before, full seven-and-twenty years ago. J am 
not she.” 

“ That’s all theatrical nonsense, you know,” he said. “ People 
can change their names, but not their identity, at will. To all 
intents and purposes you are that same Bess Hollingsworth who 
crept away from Knaresborough in the dead of night, first 
setting fire to her home and leaving it to burn to ashes. Do you 
know you are still amenable to the law for that bit of business ?” 

“T have as much right to burn my own house,” she answered 
doggedly, “as to burn my own rubbish-heap or my old clothes 
when I’ve done with ’em.” 

“ You were always a devil of atemper,” he rejoined. “Do you 
know, some thought you were all lost in the ruins ; others thought 
you had got into the river. We searched the one and dragged 
the other. He always said you were in hiding somewhere.” 

“ But he took no trouble to find me. I and mine might have 
been dead for all that he or you cared.” 

“Well, here you are—alive, and apparently in clover,” he added, 
looking round the handsomely furnished room. “I am quite 
mystified. What are you doing here? Housekeeping for my 
cultivated friend Kent?” 

“Yes, I am housekeeping for him, in a way, seeing that I am 
his mother. You may well start. Your host of yesterday—I saw 
you walking in the garden together—is my son Reginald!” 

“Good Heavens! you take away my breath! This is stranger 
than any fairy tale I ever read! Well, shake hands; we used 
to be very good friends once. Sit down—so—and tell me how it 
has all come about, Bess. It seems so natural to call you ‘ Bess ’— 
the old days seem to come back.” 

“The less said about old days the better—/ have long ago 
forgotten them.” 

“ As to-morrow you may forget to-day.” 

“TI shall try, unless you give me cause to remember it.” 

“If I do, it will be a good cause, depend on that ; but come— 
we're wasting time ; let us have a talk. I know the wheel of for- 
tune’s always turning, but I never thought to find you riding so 
high atop. You're in luck, at any rate! Did you catch a 
rich ” Her look frightened the word from his lips, and he 
added, “ Well, you were handsome enough in those days! But, 
at least, tell me how it has all come about.” 
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“T have nothing to tell that it would interest you to hear. 
About the past I am dumb. Things are, as you see, well and 
prosperous—thanks to God and my good sons.” 

“You have still the two ?” 

“Thanks to God again,” she answered. 

“What do they think? How much do they know?” he 
inquired, lowering his voice, and with a cunning twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Nothing!” she answered, and a spasm as of some sharp pain - 
contracted her face; “and nothing must they ever know. My 
dear sons are proud, honourable men, and can look the world 
straight in the face. If they knew ”—she twined her fingers ner- 
vously together, and looked distractedly from side to side, adding 
with laboured breath—“ if they knew they were the nameless sons 
of a husbandless mother—it would crush the best part of them. 
They would never forgive me their disgrace—and / should die 
of the shame of it.” 

Mr. Levison virtuously shook his head. 

“Tt is a pity you have allowed them to grow up under false 
impressions—a straight path is always the best.” 

“ May be,” she answered, “but in my case I don’t think so. I 
' had a right to-keep my own secret ; it would have done them no 
good to know it—only harm ; now there is no need that they 
should ever know. It has been hidden so long, there is no reason 
why it should come to light now.” Catching his arm, gazing 
searchingly into his eyes, with a glow, almost an insane light, 
creeping into her own, she added, “ You would not do it, Isaac 
Levison! It would take the malicious devilry of a fiend to dis- 
grace a mother in the eyes of her own sons!” 

_ “Oh, that’s all right as far as I’m concerned,” he replied care- 
lessly ; “ but about this money—I’m afraid you must come out of 
your shell there. It would never do to let the matter slide ; five 
thousand pounds are not to be laughed at !” . 

“Can any law compel me to come out of the dark where I 
buried my old self long years ago?” 

“ Well,” he answered, speaking with slow deliberation, “I don’t 
exactly know about that; but no living person has a right to 
report themselves dead.” ? 

“I don’t report myself ; I simply disappeared,” she said shortly. 

“It is about the same thing,” he answered. 
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“ But for the mere chance of your prying here, I should never 
have been found,” she exclaimed fiercely. 

“ But it was to be. Chance or fate, I don’t say which, led me 
here, and you are found. Watson’s firm, our solicitors, have adver- 
tised for you, and I’m afraid I should be committing a legal error 
if I kept the secret of the finding.” 

“But you will keep it all the same,” she answered, being 
animated by a new spirit now that the first shock was over. 
“No eyes but yours could have recognized in this faded, 
wrinkled face, the Bess Hollingsworth of those dead days! 
All the rest of the world who knew me then are dead now. And 
after twenty-seven years why should not you be mistaken? You 
have no proof that I am /—nothing but the testimony of your 
own eyes. If you dare to breathe one word that Bess Hollings- 
worth lives in me, I will swear you are a slanderer and a liar! 
and my son—my Reginald—shall thrash you within an inch of 
your life—and he’d do it well!” Mr. Levison was staggered by 
this unexpected outburst, and was for the moment dumb; while 
she continued, “ Besides, who would believe your story after all 
these years, if 7, who am the person most concerned—to whom 
this money is left—deny it? I say that money is not mine. I 
never was Elizabeth Hollingsworth. What then? It’s my oath 
against yours, and the whole world would rise against the 
dastard who tried to throw mud upon a woman’s good name in 
the sight of her own sons!” 

“You needn’t go off at that tearing rate!” he exclaimed 
angrily. “God knows I don’t want to hurt you; I told you 
before, it was all right so far as I was concerned. It is only 
about the money that makes the difficulty. Surely you will never 
let such a large sum slip from your hands?” 

“T have told you,” she answered, “that I will never touch a 
penny of it. It is not mine. I will swear that it was never left 
to me. Get it for yourself, and keep it, for all I care.” | 

“That’s easily said—but even if you are inclined to be so 
recklessly generous I don’t see how any one can get it without 
your help.” 

“You'll find out a way, no fear, where money is concerned,” 
she said scornfully. ‘ You will easily find some wretched creature 
who'll swear she is anybody or anything for a consideration, 
or you'll manage to get appointed trustee or something of that 
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sort! Take the matter of the money into your own hands. I 
have given up all claim toit. Say what you will, do what you will, 
I shall contradict nothing. I shall never assert myself. I wish 
to be as one dead in law as in fact. I will only ask one thing, 
viz., that you take the five thousand pounds as the price of your 
silence ; never let my name pass your lips, and swear that you will 
never come—knowingly—within a mile of wherever I may be.” 

He seemed to be struck by some sudden remembrance. 

“T hardly see how I can do that,” he answered. “Seeing you 
so unexpectedly put everything else out of my mind for the 
moment. You forget that your son has proposed to marry my 
daughter. How about that bit of business?” 

“ That matter can settle itself,” she rejoined; “it has nothing to 
do with this that is between our two selves. Do you agree to 
what J propose, that five thousand pounds for your silence now 
and for ever?” 

“Tt is a great price for what will cost me nothing,” he 
answered with a crafty smile. “I certainly will not refuse it ; 
though remember it is easier to talk about ‘getting’ that five 
thousand pounds than to get it; but why will you take up this 
antagonistic position towards me? I only want to be friendly 
and arrange things pleasantly—and you treat me as though I 
were your worst enemy.” 

“ As you are,” she said interrupting him quickly, “and have 
always been. It was through your evil influence that I and my 
boys were sent adrift. Although it all happened so many years 
ago it is present to my mind as though it was only yesterday. I 
have kept my eyes and ears open for all this while, and I know 
all the strange things that have happened at Knaresborough. I 
know that you have got rid of everything and every one that 
stood in your way. You could not even let young Harold rest in 
the home of his fathers.” 

“That had nothing to do with me—I swear it had not,” he 
exclaimed eagerly. 

“ T remember,” she said reflectively, “ what a frank high-spirited 
boy he was; you hated him then, and carried every boyish prank 
to his uncle’s ears—and I believe you had a hand in sending him 
from his country—in the very prime of life—a disgraced, dis- 
honoured man!” 

“TI was forced into that unfortunate business,” he said. “ How- 
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ever unjust you may be, all the world knows with what regret I 
bore evidence against him.” 

“Well, he is coming back now, they say, to claim his title and 
his lands; you couldn’t put tem in your pocket, or there would 
not be much left for him! I wonder you are not afraid to meet 
him.” 

“Why should I be afraid ?” 


“ You best know why. Perhaps some day the answer will come.” | 


Mr. Levison did not wish the conversation to take a retro- 
spective line; he preferred to “let sleeping dogs lie.” This 
meeting with an old acquaintance had been so unexpected, so 
sudden, that he had not time to take a view of the position in all 
its bearings on the instant; there were so many points to be 
taken in all at once. One thing he realized, that he had better 
not make an enemy of Mrs. Kent; already she was inimical 
to him on account of old scores; it would not do to allow her 
to register any fresh grievances; so he decided to do, or swear to 
do, or say, anything she desired should be said or done. He 
made no answer to her observation “some day an answer will 
come,” but he resorted to some remark on the strangeness of his 
advent there, wondered what it would bring about, and informed 
her of the fact, which she knew already, that he was staying at 
The Friars. It must strike her as odd, he added, that she 
and that portion of the family should be such near neighbours ? 

“T have nothing to do with my neighbours,” she said sharply, 
closing that avenue of conversation. “Mrs. Blaine occupies The 
Friars ; that name suggested nothing to me at first; and it-is 
only lately I have known of their close connection with Sir 
Reginald. But I am not going to discuss them or their affairs 
with you. We have said all we’ve got to say, and Here 
is my son!” she exclaimed with a sudden change of accent. 
“This gentleman has been waiting to see you fora long time, 
Regy.” 

“ The time has not seemed long to me, I’ve been in such plea- 
sant company,” he rejoined courteously. 

“Ha! hear that, mother!” exclaimed Mr. Kent, who had 
burst into the room like a strong north-easter. “Compliments 
don’t fly about our ears generally ; but the old girl 2s good com- 
pany when she likes. And so you got acquainted without my 
help, eh? Well, that’s all right.” He smiled pleasantly, as he 
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glanced from one to the other. “Come, I’m just wanting a little 
talk with you,” he added, to Mr. Levison. “You can come and 
lunch with mother to-morrow. I'll come home early, and we'll 
have a stroll round the farm.” 

“I’m exceedingly sorry I can’t have that pleasure,” answered 
Mr. Levison suavely, “as to-morrow I leave The Friars and 
return to Knaresborough. I will say good-bye to Mrs. Kent at 
once.” 

The leave-taking was brief—good-bye quickly said, and the 
two old—/riends, shall we say ?—of thirty years ago parted with- 
out going through the usual ceremony of hand-shaking. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘WHOSE HEART WOULD IT BREAK?” 


THE next morning, according to previous arrangement, Mr. 
Levison paid a visit to the factory, and spent Several hours there, 
the master himself conducting him over the building and through 
the different workshops, pointing out to him and explaining such 
features as he considered would be most interesting to an intelli- 
gent mind. 

The huge forges, with their fiery furnaces blazing and roaring, 
licking the air with their upleaping tongues of flame, flashing 
with fitful gleams on the faces of the swarthy giants who beat 
and hammered each weighty bar of iron as though it had been a 
woman’s spindle, and all the several phases of the working of 
this gigantic concern, made a profound impression on Mr. Levi- 
son, which impression he was not slow to convey to the master, 
to his supreme gratification ; for while one man rejoices in the 
admiration aroused by his wife or children, and another delights to 
find the world recognizes the force of his genius, or fathoms and 
appreciates the depth of his intellect, Mr. Kent rejoiced when 
the importance of his favourite hobby, the source of his wealth 
and well-doing, was duly acknowledged ; every expression of 
admiration or wonder that fell from Mr. Levison’s lips tickled his 
ears and delighted his heart ; for, somehow, the genial, simple- 
minded fellow—clever man of business though he was, yet child- 
like in some things—was “ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw.” When Ruth’s father spoke he seemed vicariously to enjoy 
the sentiments of Ruth’s self. 
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After going round and seeing all that was to be seen, they 
adjourned to the master’s private room, were regaled with a 
champagne luncheon—for Mr. Kent treated Ruth’s father to his 
best—and spent, for the present, a last jovial hour together, 
cementing their new-born friendship as strongly as the bottle is 
generally supposed to do. 

Before they parted, Mr. Kent had promised to pay a visit to 
Knaresborough in the autumn. According to his original inten- 
tion, Mr. Levison left The Friars on the afternoon of that day ; 
before parting, he had a long conciliatory interview with his 
daughter, and represented to her the advantages she would gain 
by marrying Mr. Kent; he was more than ever anxious now for 
that to take place, for which he possibly had his own reason, 
which he told to no one; but he made no effort to compel Ruth’s 
inclination in that direction ; he used only the most persuasive 
measures, and dwelt on his fatherly anxiety for her well-being, 
his desire that she should be her own mistress, no longer holding 
a subordinate position in the home of others, who, however kind 
and amiable they were, might change—for nothing remained 
stationary, neither our affections nor our circumstances—and cir- 
cumstances might arise any day which would necessitate Ruth’s 
parting from the Blaines and leave her to drift on the current 
of life with no harbour of refuge when the days of her youth 
were over. 

Very kindly and considerately he spoke to her now, with none 
of those unpleasant allusions which had irritated her on their last 
interview; for he remembered the fact, which he occasionally 
had the habit of forgetting, that she was long past the age to 
be ruled by parental will; she was now a woman, willing to 
listen to advice, but to be guided only by her own reason and 
affections. There was no ruffling of feathers on either side, and 
they parted with all the decorous affection that was possible 
between two such natures. Meanwhile he hugged the notion, 
which gave him unalloyed satisfaction, that he had formed a 
friendship with Mr. Kent that at least would keep the avenue to 
further and closer intimacy open; and who could tell whither 
that might lead them ? 

Mrs. Blaine was not sorry to be left alone with her family, for 
it was getting an anxious time with them all. It was nearly six 
weeks since Mr. Watson had written to Harold Thurlowe, in 
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California, telling him of Sir Reginald’s death, and impressing 
him (in case he should not realize the fact for himself) with the 
necessity of his immediate return to take possession of the title 
and estates. 

They might expect news of him any day, and they were look- 
ing forward with all the eagerness of hope long deferred, which 
was the more painful and hard to bear, as they could not discuss 
their hopes and fears freely before the young people, to whom 
their anxiety and the cause thereof were equally unknown. 
Wherever there is a subject tabooed in the family circle it is sure 
to cause a feeling of uneasiness and restraint. It was so in this 
case. Dolly and Claire both had an unexpressed feeling that 
there was a crumple in the rose leaves somewhere, but it was 
only a vague feeling, not substantial enough for expression. 
Meanwhile, the young girls looked forward to the coming of 
uncle and father, in anticipation of all imaginary joys, which in 
Claire’s case were mingled with affectionate and eager longing. 

On the morning of the day when the six weeks had elapsed 
she rose early in the morning—long before any of the rest of the 
family were up—in a state of feverish excitement. She had not 
slept, but tossed and turned in her bed throughout the night, 
longing for morning, in fond anticipation of what the day would 
bring her. Again and again, through the long silent hours, she 
went through her first meeting with this beloved, long-expected 
father, laid her arms about his neck, her head upon his breast, 
and in fondest words poured out the love that had been subtly 
gathering in her heart for all these years. To her vivid imagina- 
tion all was so real that even when her eyes were shut she could 
see the dark bearded face and feel his sweet caresses. It seemed 
as though he had sent his spiritual self on some swift current of 
electric air, in token that his own bodily self would follow soon. 

Radiant with happy hopes, she wandered out into the 
garden and gathered a handful of flowers, humming softly to 
herself the while, now and then going to the breakfast-room 
window to see if any one was down. “ How late they are,” she 
thought, wondering how anybody could sleep on that day of 
days. At last they came down, each within a minute of the 
other, Auntie, Dolly, Grannie, Ruth and all. Claire was generally 
the lazy one of the family, and Dolly was loudest in her expres- 
sions of surprise at finding her down before them. 
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“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ it seems to me that I have been wait- 
ing hours and hours! I thought you were never coming down.” 

“We are not late,” said Mrs. Blaine, glancing at the clock ; “it 
is only just nine.” 

“You forget what day it is. It is six weeks—the American 
mail is due!” exclaimed Claire, and her eyes filled with happy 
April tears. The girls took it in turns to pour out the coffee ; it 
was Claire’s turn to-day, but her hand shook so that at the outset 
she spilt the coffee over the cloth, and was glad to let Dolly take 
her place. 

“ Threepence for the laundress!” exclaimed Dolly, “and don’t 
you know it is unlucky to christen a clean cloth the first time of 
asking ?” 

“Ts it really?” exclaimed Claire, with wide open eyes, and 
feeling as though a douche of cold water was pouring down her 
back. 

“Dolly, why will you repeat vulgar superstitions ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blaine ; “ you know I object to such nonsense. Don’t mind 
her, Claire—nobody pays any attention to what Dolly says.” 

“I don’t,” she answered ; “only when one is so very, very 
happy, one gets so easily cast down.” A veil of reserve fell over 
Claire; she felt as though they, as though all her world, ought to 
reflect her feelings, and think and talk of nothing but zm. She 
wondered how they, his mother and sister, could sit there and 
munch their toast and sip their coffee, and chat over the usual 
daily recurring topics, as though that day gave no greater pro- 
mise than any other. It could not be that they were indifferent ; 
the son and brother must be dear to them both—not so dear, of 
course, as he was to her; she was his child, and must naturally 
feel the most of love and longing. She had never found the 
breakfast to be such a long tedious meal ; it seemed as though it 
would never come to an end. At last it was over, and the family 
went their several ways to commence the round of their daily 
occupations. Grannie went to take her usual promenade in the 
early morning sunshine ; Dolly to practice, and Ruth as usual to 
attend to the household business; Mrs. Blaine remained in the 
breakfast-room, and took up the morning paper. Claire slipped 
her arm round her aunt’s neck and whispered with coaxing 

-inquiry : 
“ Auntie, dear—what do you think? We may hear to-day ?” 
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“We may,” she answered dubiously, “ provided there has been 
no hitch in the matter, and our letters went straight to him and 
he answered by return of post.” 

“And if a letter could come—/e might come! why not?” 
exclaimed Claire, looking with wistful eagerness into her aunt’s 
face. 

“Certainly he might ; but I don’t think it is at all likely that 
he will,” replied Mrs. Blaine ; “he must have many things, matters 
of business especially, to set in order before he can start ona 
journey of so many thousand miles. Consider the years he has 
been away, Claire. We must not expect too much, for, however 
anxious he may be to return, there are a hundred causes whereby 
his return may be delayed.” 

“But at least he can write—you think he'll write, auntie, 
unless something very extraordinary has happened—or, perhaps, 
he won't write at all—he may think of taking us by surprise ?” 

“I have no doubt we shall hear soon,” said Mrs. Blaine, “ but 
your impatient expectation makes the time seem longer than it 
really is,” 

“Every day seems like an age,” exclaimed Claire. “ I seem to 
have grown years and years older during the last six weeks.” 

“You will wear yourself out with this continual state of rest- 
less excitement,” rejoined Mrs. Blaine; “you are looking thin and 
pale already ; if you go on like this, when your father comes he 
will find a poor pale little ghost instead of my blooming Claire.” 

“But I shan’t be pale when he comes,” replied Claire ; “the 
very sight of him will put colour into my cheeks as well as into 
my life; the very thought of him makes my heart beat. To 
think that I shall look into his eyes, hear his voice soon, and feel 
my father’s arms round me! My own dear father! I wonder I 
have lived so long and so happily without the near hope of it.” 
She leaned her head against her aunt’s knees, as she added, 
somewhat dreamily, “ Do you know, auntie dear, there seems to 
be a bridge that stretches away from to-day to those other days 
when I was atiny child? His voice, that has seemed swallowed up 
in the long silence, and his face, that has faded and faded into a 
mere shadow, all come back to me as vividly now as it was then. 
I shut my eyes, and go over that bridge, and again hear his 
voice—his very words, the very last words he spoke to me— 
“Child, will you remember? you are so young.’” 
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“ My dearest Claire,” said Mrs. Blaine, in caressing tones, “your 
imagination lends such a will-o’-the-wisp sort of glow to your 
life! I wish you were less impressionable, and did not put your 
heart quite so much in passing things.” 

“T fancy we all put our hearts into that which makes us 
happiest,” replied Claire, “and into what better thing could I put 
my heart than my dear father? He at least is not a passing 
thing.” 

“ All things that are part of nature or human nature are passing 
things,” said Mrs. Blaine, setting herself in the train of a moral 
lesson, but Claire interrupted her. 

“Oh, of course all things are passing; one doesn’t expect an 
eternity of anything in this world; but what miserable lives we 
should lead if in the sunshine we thought of the storms to come, 
or in smelling a rose felt the imaginary pricking of the thorns! 
At any rate, I hope papa will be with us a long time before “e 
becomes a ‘ passing thing.’” 

A spasm of pain fora moment crossed Mrs. Blaine’s face, as 
she said, deprecatingly : ; 

“TI cannot bear to see you looking forward in such perfect faith 
that all will be well, Claire darling. Of course we should always 
hope for the best, but it is as well to prepare for the worst. If 
disappointment comes unexpectedly, it is always doubly hard to 
bear.” 

Claire’s nerves were so highly strung she was in no mood to 
take any philosophical lesson to heart just then. There was a 
resentful feeling in her heart, because nobody seemed in sym- 
pathy with her. Dolly could not be induced to bring either serious- 
ness or sentiment intothe matter. She was even more flippant 
than usual, and when Claire was dwelling warmly, in tender 
anticipation, on her dreams of coming days Dolly came down in 
the most matter-of-fact way. 

“ Don’t think so much about it, Claire. I’m sure my dear uncle 
will be very nice and all that ; but your days may not be made 
up of unalloyed bliss. Suppose he does not turn out so obedient 
and docile as he ought to be? You know men are sometimes 
refractory, especially fathers. I’ve got on so well with only a 
mother so far that I should consider the importation of a father 
in the light of a foreign invasion, especially if he came from the 
wilds of California. You know, they smoke there like old 
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chimney-pots—you can smell them a mile off; and I know, as a 
fact, that they ride on ostriches, and sit with their feet on the 
mantelpiece, or on the top of a wardrobe, or A 

“Oh! hush,” exclaimed Claire, laying her hand on Dolly’s 
lips. “How fond you are of talking nonsense! If you had a father 
of your own you wouldn’t care where he put his feet !” 

“Indeed, but I should,” interrupted Dolly; “I think there 
is a proper place for a man’s feet as well as for his body; 
but when people come from so far away, one can’t expect too 
much either in the way of manners or morals. You'll have to put 
my uncle in training, Claire,” she added laughing, “and teach 
him to be a proper regulation father; of course it will come 
awkward to him at first, as he has had no experience, and we 
mustn’t expect too much from him at once.” 

Before the last words had well left her lips Claire had run 
away in search of Ruth, and the two, who were close friends and 
allies, went for a morning stroll together. Ruth was always in 
sympathy where Harold Thurlowe was concerned ; she was as 
reticent in her way as the rest of the family, and rarely spoke of 
the absentee except to Claire ; but when those two got together 
and his name came up, which it generally did, they revelled in 
Ruth’s reminiscences. Again and again she had told Claire, and 
Claire was never tired of hearing, of how she wandered away from 
home, with a vague idea of supplementing the adventures of “Alice 
in Wonderland” following the rabbits to their homes, perhaps 
hearing them talk, for if the walrus talked to the carpenter, why 
shouldn’t the rabbits talk to her? And how she had lost herself 
and he found her—the tall handsome boy !—and took her home. 
The most trivial detail was of all-absorbing interest to Claire, 
and she attached no significance to the fact, which indeed she 
had never even observed, that Ruth’s reminiscences belonged all 
to her father’s youth, none to the days of his early manhood. It 
was enough for her that Ruth had known her father well, and 
could and would talk of him, while, if the truth must be told, 
Ruth looked forward to Harold Thurlowe’s coming home almost 
as eagerly as Claire herself, though she did not express her 
feelings so unreservedly, and in hers there was a leaven of doubt 
and dread and pain unknown to Claire. 

That day and the next passed, but brought no word nor sign 
from the wanderer. In the early afternoon of the third day the 
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two girls were doing some little errands down in the village when 
it came on to rain; it was but a slight summer shower, for a 
minute before the sun had been shining. They stood up for shelter 
in the doorway of the draper’s shop ; they had waited there only 
a few minutes when the station fly drove past with a gentleman 
- inside it. 

“Did you see who that was?” exclaimed Claire. “I think—I 
am almost suve it was Mr. Watson! and see, it is turning up the 
lane going towards The Friars! Never mind the rain, Dolly ; 
let us run home.” Dolly looked dolefully up at the misty 
skies. 

“ Run,” she repeated ; “ we can’t possibly run two miles through 
the rain, and it is coming down worse than ever.” 

“What a nuisance!” exclaimed Claire, tapping the ground 
impatiently with her foot. “If he had only looked this way he 
might have seen us! But I can’t wait here, and I don’t mind the 
rain, Dolly—it can’t hurt us. Come, let us run.” 

The rain came down heavier and heavier when they started 
homeward, but Claire’s eagerness fairly swept Dolly away. They 
took short cuts, through the narrow lanes, across the wet fields, 
their flimsy parasols nominally protecting their head gear, 
Claire’s impetuous haste hurrying Dolly into a run, so that it 
was in a tired, breathless condition, and well nigh drenched with 
rain, that they reached The Friars at last. 

They were right in their conjecture ; the fly had contained 
Mr. Watson. He was in the library with the ladies, and the 
‘empty fly stood at the door. The girls hurried upstairs to 
change their wet garments before they could make their appear- 
ance below. Having done this, Claire, who was most deeply 
concerned, and ready first, rushed downstairs. 

At the library door she paused, with one hand upon the 
handle, the other pressed against her heart ; it was beating so 
that she would hardly be able to speak. Why did she hesitate ? 
She had been so impatient a minute ago. After a moment’s 
hesitation she turned the handle and went in. Mr. Watson and 
Mrs. Blaine stood by the window, their backs to the door, he 
with an open letter in his hand. Mrs. Thurlowe, looking greyer 
and grimmer than ever, sat in her easy chair, her hands clasped 
upon the elbows, leaning forward listening with an anxious eager 
face. As Claire for that one moment stood upon the threshold, 
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her aunt was speaking, and her words fell upon the girl’s ears like 
the voice of doom, as she said emphatically : 

“No, no—I cannot tell her—it would break her heart!” 

“Can’t tell who? what? and whose heart would it break— 
mine ?” exclaimed Claire, realizing in a flash that there was some 
great sorrow due to her and no one else! She went slowly 
forward, looking from one to the other. They too looked in 
each other’s faces, and seemed tongue-tied for the moment. With 
dismay and sorrow they looked on the girl’s white face; all the 
sparkle and light had faded from it—she looked like the very 
ghost of her old self—all her vivid life had gone out like a lamp 
that had been extinguished. Terrified, trembling, she. glanced 
from aunt to grandmother. 

There was a dry huskiness in the old lawyer’s voice as he said: 

“Better tell her at once—we cannot keep it from her any 
longer—she must know now.” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed dazedly, “I must know now; it is some- 
thing about papa—is it that he is dead?” There was an anguish 
in her tone that cut to their hearts like a knife. 

“No, no, darling, not dead,” Mrs. Blaine hastened to say. 

“ Thank God for that !” exclaimed Claire with a relieved sigh. 
“Tf he is alive and well nothing can matter much.” 

“ Then he is both alive and well,” said Mr. Watson. 

“Then what is it?” she inquired again. “I know there is 
something dreadful to come—tell me at once. See: I am prepared 
—quite prepared—for anything now.” 

At a silent suggestion from Mrs. Blaine, Mr. Watson placed 
the open letter in Claire’s outstretched hands. 


(To be continued.) 





